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During the^ 1974 spring semeste^, 
$an_9itee-Toidlena Title Vlf Bilingual Education ^rpject focused on 
"how andT what to teach Kavajo' children". The on-site program iiic 3. uded[ 
courses in human a^nd growth de^^elopment^ pl^ssfoom learning, . ^ " ... 
production of materials, social studies, science .meth,cds,. mathematics 
metjiod^, developmental reading, • apd creative English, ^Traine4s 
participated in class work with university professors and classrootii 
and micro-teachijig experiences in the two. schools. Although the five 
professors presented vfridus ideas of how to w.ork with -children, they 
- basically focused on hoy -childreT!Kcan best leartn ^h* school. The, 
profesi^ors helped the trainees toy pro.duce^ tteir own' thinJjing.and 
'creative ideas in Navajo and*Snglish; see the yalpe of a diagnostic 
approach to language acquisition knd^ the need for g:feat^r word attack 
ski,lls; examine and evaluate theit-own value s.ystem/an^ to try to 
figur^e out what, and ,how they waited Ravajo^ children' t^ learn; and 
. integrate ^the curriculum using, social studies, 'sci'feuc^ 
This report contains descriptions of the experience pi 
tapght^^at Sanostee and Toadlen^a during the^^^^mester ^ Virtually . 
unedited, ^the various accounts give ^details though*^' ;to he signifitr^t 
by- the professor. Also included c^pe samples of the^ s*tudent~s» cre^^tive 
writing and' their ^evaluations, of the creat'ive English, clags, '.(NQ| 



and math, 
those who 
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Introduction 
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Bernard Spolsky ^ *' 




The feports that fallow are descriptions of the e^CMrience 
,^of those i^ho taught at Sanostee arad Toadlena in tlie Second 
mester, 19'74* It is a picture of the formal part of the 
\^\V^^ '^^^^^^^ Study Teack^er Tralniig Program, and is\resent^d. 
Igive readers some notion, of the nature and effect of an. "tfji- 
s.ifer or "field-based'* teacher training Program. The. various^ 
ax.counts are virtually unedited: the professors concerned wer?\ 
asked to use what-ever format and give whatever dejtails they 
thought significant. * . ( '* 

• Som/background might, be helpful. For it^'pirst two years» 
e Sanostee* Toadlena Title VII- Bilingual Education Project, 
although ^it ^was being, conducted in the f^ield, h%d cohcentrated 
on geneYdl subjects, and had made little contact wit;h children 
I iH the classroom. X^^^' P*st y<<ar, when» the University of New 
.Mexico took responsibility for the academic coordination of 
the program, 'proved' to be a transition year. ' There was, as the 
reports make clear,, less direct wotk by the students >rith chil- 
dren than ,vfe..woald^ have liked. Much effort however", went into 
bteaJciftg down the isolation of the project froa the schools. 
AiWL a start was made in relating ^he university's teaching 
* to t^e future classroom work of the trainees. 

We wcjre fortianate ,in ithe staf,f available, and it is l^rgcl) 
O rish toiSMT^^^^iS good fortune that has led to the publiVatii 




of tlji^ fil^ll r<eport, in^^he hope that other projects and bthe^. 



teachrer trainers may leant from our staff's successes 4nd, . 
failures. Overall direction of the program, on-site control* 
of/ students, liaison with ^lAl the schools, and especiaj,ly^ . 
yhe* community were all handled try .Kalla.ce *Davis. - Two Navijo 
^coordinators were Iti the fi^dlfull time:, WiUiam Mqrgan, Sr. 
with special respons\bility fot Navajo subject, and Lorraine." 
Bo<5mer who worked closely withwisiting 3taff h]i teacher train- 
ing.^ .'Coordinator of teacher trttining and ^n site several days 
e«ch week, was Lenore Wolfe\ vhdse vision jnbst. of the program 
is. Her report summarizes the activities of the semester. 

All. supporting staff were regular full-time faculty from the 
main campus of^ the Unj;i^ersity of New Mexico, yho=»travelled ttf . 
Sanostee or Toad^ejia (fot .a vivid account of the physical^ and 
spiritual journey involved^ see the report by Professor Smith). 

Two professors, two as;50Ciate professors and oi^e assistant 

n " / . . . 

professor are considerably more regular faculty than most . 

university students are exposed to in a semester: the "pro- 

fe^sorial powar'V available to-^he program was thus of unusual 



11 make clear, , 



strefigth. An^ as the act^unts thit follow w: 
all were forced to adapt their initial approaches, and so 't<^ 
learn as well as teach. ^ . v ' 

T>c centxal question^that ^on-/site programs, raises in rtany 
minds is the question. of quality: others are mote, in'rerested 
'•Vv'"'*ntemporary relevance. In theory, there is mudh tcr^atgue 

ERIC . , " 
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for the positio\ that* the best way to achieve the needed blend 

\ "*'\ . - 
is to take profeJ^so.rs with th,eir estab.lishe'd standards into the 

fl^ld where |they will be able, to apply them in relevant ways. 

The experience with this. project stipports this theory. Obviously 

there is variation fron professor to professor, b,ut in ajl there 

- ' / * \ 

are signs of the process. 'I,t is perhaps .e/fsiest seen in the 

descrip^tion of the B^glish course. Before the Semester, there 

'\ ' I • / 

was some Arguinent^Jabout .whether to otfer.it: there were other 

ways to mc;,et tbe reyuireinent ; .it was a purely academic course;' 

how would it fit in a bilingual proiram? Reading Dr. Smith's 

account, one can see how this class/ became the epitome of good 

en site edacatilon, as both teacher 

changed b*y thei1|r common experien^ 



in any sense of \the word. And t*he 



and students were basically 

This was quality education* 
amount makes clear (as one 
writ^en'by a les^ perceptive person without Smithes power of 
imagjlnativ^L^ expression could ndt do) that the place was as baiic 
^a part of the^^nteoc^ctipn a^' the peoj^le. The prdol^oft^he suc- 
cess 9f the experiment }*ill. be inj the quality the,5tudents*^5Uow 
when they bfecome teacheys, and fcr this we will need to wait a 
while. In thfe mleant^me, we have , no ^reason* yet to doubt the 
value of the atXempt to bring rh* bejst educatiorr that the Uni-/ 



ver.sity of *New* Mexico can provide to thq Navajo Nation in their 



own homeland. 



Lenbre Woife* V . , a 

• " ' > . ' 

sXN6sfSE-°T0ADLENA TEACHER; TRAINING, Semester II - 1973-4' 

The second semester of Title VII at Sanostee-Toadlfena consis- 
ted of the Junior Professional Block module plus a creative English 
class, The concentration was focused on "How and What do we Teach* 
Navajo Childrep/' In attempting to meet these goals the trainees j ' 
participated in class work *ith university professors as well as 
classroom and micro-teaching experiences, ' - I 

^ I wanted t6 present a synthesis of not onlly my evaluation' of , i 
th.e universiW Icredit work bu^aiso the students \ evaluation of ^ 
the university pa/^cipation. ' ^ ' . 1 

The five professors worked in a variety of disciplines and 
presented a variety of ideas of how ^to work with children butN 
basically all focused on hoi/ children can best learn in school ,^ 
Di'. Patricia Smith, who taught English 102, Creative Writing, 
worked with the trainees in prodiiqili^ their own thinking and?, 
creative ideas in Navajo and English, One 'student shyly said 
he had written poetiijf^n his teens and found that he could '"again 
HTiXe beautiful poetiry ev^ fetter than before," In addition, 
Pat Smith* was able to help the trai^ee^ see how .this creative ^ 



V 



process could be used in a classroom with children ancj used .to 
lelp the child feel be-tter with languages r^s, a whole. 

Dr. Miles Zintz approached language from a jnore analytical 

lew point, helping the trai/iees to see the vatue ^of a diagnostic' 
ipproach to language acquisition and tfitk need for greater word 

ttack skills.' The trainees were shocked at th* low l-ev^l of 
:omprehension of EnglisH of most/ of the school children, but 
»cre quick to note that if more teaching was don? in NaVajo th'e 

ERIC . ,7 • ' 



Lenorc Wolfe , « , 5 

Report of 1973-74 v \ ^ 

. page two , y 1 * * ^ ^ * 'I 

children would ^lea^n more. They also expressed the^ need for 
-2cre work on how ^olreach Ehglish a§ a second language and ^ques^- • 
*ioned how couli thiy )felp in increasing^v^nguage compreh^nsioDt, 

Dr. Harold prunuijQnd poiijted out how a good sotial stud\i|s . . 
program could be a 'focall poiiit for organizing an integrate^ jcur- 
rrcuitim/involving in(||uiry inio all areas of learning includioig 
'$feills acquisition. His| graphic presentations of social studies 
teaching offered a good |nodeI Wor .the ^trainee^ to follol and the 
trainees were able to use many) of llis approaclles in their own ^ 
;mlcro-teaching and classnoora experiences. ' * ' ' \. 

Dr. Paul TWeeten continued his work with science and added 
jaktK to his teaching. ThU trainees were quick to coin^rehend how 
the'presentation of scientific theory and investigation could fit 
into an integrated curriculum and help the Navdjo child to better 
understand the world around him* The theory and practice of math 
is a mp]re difffcAt ^Held to work fn and all qf the trainees wanted 
more work /in '^Hoi .d^^ou teach math to children?". ^ * 

. Dr", Lewis Daymen in Education^al Foundations ^ve the trainees 



.an opportunity to examine and evaluate their own value system and 
to try tc) figure out what and how they Wffnted Nayajt) children to 
slearrt^ the trainees seemed to be involved in what they . really * 
believedWas important for education. * \ 

A major porU^on^f the training this semester^ took place in 
the classroom or in micro^- teaching sessions in' the two school. 
The ^irst eight weeMs at Toidlena were 'fairly unproductive. The | 
administrative staff paid only poor lip service to the program. 
As a result, the teachers treated, the trainees as second-class 



{.enore Wolfe 
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. 'aidis to, be told lhat to do. The trainees, being very 
Sensitive ,xo these klAds of feelings were rel„ctant,to ma^e 
sjag'gestions 'ot- to try Wnything new. ^. « \ - . \ 

■ht Sanostee yie adbinistrative. staff was mori cooV- 
erative and prgvided gLter. op^ortunities/including e.p^y 
Classrooms for mrcro-t^cfjing . ; The teachers were very 
Willing for the traineek to take small groups, of children 
for nicro-te4«hi>g. some even commented that it could 
enrich t^ ch^d'-s learning exper;ience; Since bo\h , 
schools provided ver/poor -teacher models we did much 
-icro-teaching to^id the trainee in creating his own \ 
■odel. / — \ ''X 

J contract system foi'..^ass\.ork and for grades was^ ' . 
started during this seme^teTJ, so. that' each tra4nee could:'' . 

1. Feel responsiblk for [.his o'^ her own work, 

2. So that each pekon Houl'd 'lie«in to develon« ' 

. independent.,wa5s of/wforkini WitHtn ?he system. 

^' < It M^i '!!^ P^"«" working' ' 

J at his or her i)wn leyel of work. ' ■ 

sS^he attached base /contract . There were modifications" 
«nH^§|es made to ieet the. individual needs, but, the 
ba^e.level- of reqoiid work was maintained. 
. The trainees re/isted this'ifpproach at first, wanting 
some one to make all of th| arrangements for them. and to', ' ' 
tell them what to do. As thei^ .'oWn confidence grew and ' 
as they were able to 'e>^.aluate' their work they .oVed more 

easily into making advance pr<5p^ration for their groups, ' 
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r ♦ * 

with the regular teackers^ br using the library for a 

"'' » * ' , 

resource or even moving but of the classroom into some 

. - \ " 

coamiunity activity. \ . > 
Some of the positive sig^s of growth shown by most 
of the trainees:* , - . 

1. Moving into integrated planning for their micro- 
teaching sessions, using not only^a "social 
studies unit" but involving language arts, \ 
readuig, ewen science and math in planning for 
more whole kind of experience. \ , 

2. **^Reali2ing the need for pre-planning so that they 
1 might tej;ter research what they* wanted *the 

A childr^to learn and tb gather necessary^aterials 
to facilitate learning. ^v.^^ 

Some of the area^s that we did not meet with complete 

success were: ' , ^ 

1. Assisting the trainees in knowing the value of' 
.working with small groups. ^ ^ 

2. Helping the trainees aofluire some of 'the classroom 
mafiagement skills to make small group work easier, 

3. Assisting the trainees in a more realistic 

, evaluation of^children, so that they do'npt 

expect too much ot^ too little. • ^ ^ . 

,Help"^e trainees b*e' more aware o^,'and to use 
, ^ other methods of learning besides , "A4ttlt teljing" 
or "talking to" br ^he- printed word. 

5. Help the trainees g^ather a variety pf jnaterials 
and "stuff" to use in the classroom -as learning 
' material. ~ " ' ' \ ' 

^ ^ , ' . 

This semester xhe ^trainees be^an to see haw they, as, " 

individuals, could beg'in to work In^the classroom. Their, 
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confidence ^^ot only as good Ihcm^m beings but a's teachers* 
beg$n to groi^ and they began* to think and plan for "their 
own jtlassrooas." A number of the trainees said that this 
was the first time they felt ^hat they really waijted to 
,be 'teachers and ^work i'l^^^Ks^l ass room with children. Thc\ 
are "thinking of how,^. and what they can t^h a "NaVa 
to improve their educationaU system and how >^jpLort 
i^ for the chilld to begin his basic educatfon in. 
Navajo, language. ~ * ' 

I hope that in the fall semester a number ef 
ainees can be assigned to their own classrooms as 
Teacclmi^nstructors so that we will have the opportunity 
of developing' a Bilingual Curriculum to be used and tested 
in a classpom. I would like for the trainees to really 
• try out the Integrated Curriculum that-th^jrare interested 
in. I would also like to see some assistance anS^idance 
given ticrt^m^gual K-3 programs, especially at , 



Sanostee ^^^padlena as these programs seeri to bfe flounder- 
ing for lack of aid from the Administrative and Educational 
Consultants. 
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TITLE, VII BIirNGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 
SaAostee^ Boarding School 
^hiprock, New^exico 87420 

. ' • Ap^il 2; 1974 




MEMORANDUM , - . 

TO K Title VII Tr,ainees and Sanostee Teachers/Aides 



FROM : 'Lenpre Wolfe, Teacher Training Coordinator > * 

SUBJECT. JUNIOR^LOCK PROFESSIONAL TRAINlhic PRQGRAM Student Contract 

A Grade - Minimum recfulrements : - - ' * 

• • • 

* Video tape one pjicro- teaching Session , and participate ' in the 
■^valuation session. (This may be in any selected areaO_ 

Socfal Studies : Pljwi and teach a four-week unit. 

Science : Prepare and teach tWo units and teach-Ifor jfive 
weeks . * • 

Curriculum : Prepare U Resource unij based on Navajo 
- * book; , . -^^--.^ 



Minimum , requirements : 



Tape cassette! - with an observer - to "be evaluated by a 
small group. V(Langua|e^Arts) 

Social Studies r Plan anc^^^ach ^ thVee session unit. 
Science: Prepare and teach a three week unit. ' 



Curriculum : Prepare a Resource unit bas<5d on a Navajo 

* i - 



Language book. 
Minimum requirements: 



. erJc 



Eight/one-hour sessions in classroom. Emphasis .on Lang- 
ugage Arts and Math.' 

Three micro- teaching sessions with observed. 
Establish one interest cenVer in a classroom, . - 
Two parent visits, \ . 

Serial ,6tudies: Write and t^each one S6ciaL Studied' Unit- 
teach in at least two sessions. • 

' \ ■ ■ 

Science: ^rite and teach one t^^-ionce Unit in, at least- 
tvso sessions.. X2 ' ' ^ 



Lenbre Kolfc 
Spring 'RK * 



.. • . OBSERV/lTION IN BEGINNERS (S's-S 6.'s') 
« 

I am appalled at the way the childrA.slt and wait 
for something to happen. Theyv are herSed.into a place-- 
circle or de-sks and chairs--an4, there tfii^y. sit! Waitin^^ • 
for wh^t? ^ . 

Holding paper and pencils distributed by. some tower- 
ing adult who then sits^at .the desk ^^.in a chair apart 
or maybe--if they are plucky. — moves from one chilAto 
am^ttuM^alking softly to thits^nc child^^^mStybe i^hey 

^are rc^ulx lucky talking in Navajo. Shc..jjiay eveii put 

\ * ^ * • 

Hpj §jnn\xoun_d them and really seem to care about what . 

one or two really think or feel or ^ay. The oth^r 18 

• As the student teacher discusses the seed^lantin*g 

(a science project), tfce children sit for a while quietly 

or re$tiessly wk^h some conversation in Nav4jo wit^ an . 

occasional English ^wdrd *'tomatQ*\ **radish**, some beginning. 

acTtiv^ty -with' penci'l on the paper by some. Activities are:^_ 
* >> ' * . « ' * » ' 

a broken pencil, point, name writing maybe ^ doodling, marking 

pictures the teacJier has given them, wiggling, t^ie Navajo 

TA sitting .a^m^, sleepily , *in her^ own apart world, not • 

mean, just some p>ace else instead, occasional verbal 

directives, apparently meaning /'be still/" 



• .* ... • ^ 
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Spring '74 ^ ^ ^ 
page two ^* . . . 

The Anglo teacher ensconced beHind the desk ^;eadirig 
Qj writmg'h^r own thoughts and problems with no involve- 
ment with ths children **6r' even the room but-with. an 
occasional glance at the clock. Time moves so slowly- will ^ 
recess nev&r ccme; --slie tdo is bored to distraction. She 
' finally leaves. the room. The ^ne person involved with 
a child IS the trainee working in a one to one relation- 
ship. She prints an experience 'chart for one child. 
She involves five children in an observation of plants 
growi.n^ at the window, thr|e more with another group , » y . 
of plants. The childrein se^ briefly . interested in the plants,. 
The trainee moves on to another individual child. • She , 
'kneels beside the child as she' talks Ad listens, writing 
what tiiik child tells h^r in Navajo. The rest of the children 
scribble i)n paper, bang pencils', small wcnder-with.notMng 

to d'o^ • . . ' ' • 

' • ^ A couple draw lines and "practice". writing . Some 

draw pictures of tomatoes. Some have crayons and jtist' 

draw pictures. A child hands, a picture tp Anglo teacher. 

She resp^liSs, "Yes, isn't' that nice*." Same trhild shows. 
* '.the pictMVeg^o.the trainee. She looks a,t the picture, 

at the ch^^ld and responds in Navajo (tal^jcs about tie , 
\picti^re). si\e directs the child to the next t^sk. 

erJc ^ ^'^ 



Lenor^ Wolfe ' - \ ' ; 

Spring '7-4 ■ ^ V . 

pagt three »w - * 

'The trainee goes' to anotWr group, a small group 
gathered arouivi. She is warm, siailihg, responsive, ' 
interested in what children are doing. 

Finally, general activity in the room. BUT nothing 
to do. Children wander, chat, look, brief contact with 
observer by some bolder"^^ souls'. Even a word or two of * 
English.. A child brings a.;picture near observer: a 
"story" about aji elephant.^ The child does' not seek 
attention but when observer cdtoents on picture and 
"reads" the words "elephant., blue -white, and red", th? child 

. beams and nods head. When observer asks his name, he 
responds^ "Lalo". Children gather aroiihfJ trainee on , 
table, chairs, laughing, belonging I Talking to the 

• adult Who seems interested^in what is happening. 



Lewis A* Dahmen ^ j3 

Educational Foundations 300 and jIO 
Spring 1974 



- This is a report of an experience teaching two required 
upper division courses on the Ntvajo {Reservation. The courses 
we'te Educational i^oundatibrts 300- -Hunan Growth and Development^ 
and Educational Foundations 310- -Learning in the Classroom. 
They *ere taught during second ,seme;?'ter of the 1973«74' academic 
year and took place at Toadlena and Sanostce with the sessions 
divided between tbc^ two place/^^ 

Adequacy of Learning ^nviirjinment and Materials r 
V One argument of on^te education (opposed from resident) 
' is that students ,d^i>o^ benefit from^the facilities and varied, 
experiences which a 'tiniversity can oiffer." This is a legitimate 
•ar^uaent* Not only are fewer .Resources available such as re- 
search fa^lities. and cultural events, but the personal inter-, 
action-^hich taKps place between a range of different people is 
n^^ossible. If one aspect of growth for Navajo students is to 

a' transcending of a narrow perspective of life there^must 
be morehuman contacts with.a wider range of people. If on the 
other h^nd there is a concern for fostering a sense of **Nava1o- 
" .ness" and a more positive and strongerv singfular cultural 4 

identity, then on- siteNeducation can bejter generate such growth. 
Both are possible and legitimate but it tiight take more time to 
work through both phases. ■ \ 

At the undergraduate level where education* is not usually 
^geared to'a large amount 'of research > .adequate materials can. * 
iniite e^sUybe made available.. The materials available are on 
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14 



a^ar with those ^accessiSlelfco resident students; and with 

Y in fillini 



"coiamuting staff" the delay 



Ling gaps is raifiimal-, 



^ A distinct advantage of 'this on-site program is the 
•: ••rerflne'ss- of poetical qxpeiiences. Situations need not 
be sliBula^ed, and the ease w^'th which any native can move 
ahouk their own community generates potential fo:^ immediate o 
, and aonest\ involvement / 

The Siudentjs ^ 
, Thte Student? are individuals, and any generalisation wiin 
be unf Aii\ t9 ahy oiie of them anji possibly all.; Nevertheless/, 
a set oA dynMics d.id exist -^r the group as it do^s for an) 
other grduA. There is a* difference between this group and Jroup$. 
of studenVat a similar stage of professional development that > 

- I have had\oA UNM campus. Som6 th'e *diff eteYices arfc: this gro 
' \ \ * 1. : n 

was much leksWerbdl, neither, initiati^ng topics or pursuing 

po^ints that VeVe^eypected to generate discVssion; they. seemeV 

^o be more cofofWtable in dealing with concrete ideas and"- tasks 

than with abstract ideas and generalizations; they IdaVned- ift 

passive rather \ftan acti^ve wav^^group members seeraeH to^exert 



uti^ng and con- . 



a. strong inf luend^^/ovi^r otherd^ behavi 
^Aol'ling. 

Reasons fof tKeV^ dAamics* ate speculative,, iLt I attribute' sc 
td^lthc- following obs^vatWs mahy 9f the. students went through^ 
very rigid., structuredV ^cho\)l systems;* many pf them lack^the 
**5ophi$ticatioi^of the\typical student' at the gffme'of being • 
'•-^-~ts;'-so«e of thea yiiV the situation as *a job- dnd assume 

ERIC ' " 
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a 3IA posture of doing the minimum (jobs are sfcarce and thc^ 
stipend is generous); I am culturally differ/nt--I'm white, 

. In OMt-offcClass situations, the '.students were warm, friendly, 
and intere.stea in me. I feel that I deveVoped a good personal 
relationship with them and that they fee/ more comfortable 
about trusting ^university personnel. 
Payoffs ; Personal and Material 

, On-site education requires ^ commitment. A commitment 
to ideas and to people. That commitment must be strong enough 
to overcome <he boredom of the tedious • task *of arriving at a 
Site for on-site education. Sites are. not chosen on the basis 

accessi*bility, and. any pe.rson who \s afccustomed to being 
productive must accept the^roalith thaj the majority o^f ti^ • 
j[cvoted,to tHe 'task is ^clearly* nonproductive in/ the 5enr$i 
direct activities related to the $'tudents^and their learning. 
I feel that I h^d. a strong sense of sb^ial consciousness in what 
I was doing"--it was right, and the fi^ejling of having' been in- * 
i^^^olved i.n a. meaningful ^endeavor made other . things'" tolerable.^ 



Caryl McHarney * 

SpYiag 1974 Sanaste^ Repo<rt 



* GRAPHICS . * 

By the fall seaestet the ^differing abilities of the* 

trdin^es had been determined and it was possible to 

begin production of materials combining §nd utilizing y* 

these skills to the best advantage,. A niunber o*f books 

were prepared and pr-inte'd by the end of the spring 

semester.* --^ , ' . , 

* y • * , • * 

As«ited by Paul Wilson, Nava-jo ReadJ.ng Study 
artist:, the trainees produced two'books using 'photo- 
graphs, "SH'fLA'/" :and ••ASHDU'GO SHIBEE AlcdifWIINIDZINU". 
The*s.e were printed in duo tone. 

Rodger Begaye, a capable artist,/ learne^l .color 

separation and iwrote and illustrated a , three color 

' .» 

-work "ALASTSII/" Berniece .Blackhorse ' set the type. 

Paul and Ztta Yazrie wrQte ^"JOHONAA'EI ^DoV'NAHASDZAAN 
Etta set the type^ and Paul illustrated this book gbout 
the sun and earth. Priated in full ^^^^ ^^^^ 
\ttractive and effective beginning"'"s^€i^nce" 




Jerrry Henderson V,^^^ iUustrat-ed two*1^<ioks>s^^ 
one •DiNE' V'aX AKOGI AT'EIT* and "k/p BAA HANE'" Wh»^c» 
appeals' to ^the children's Ji^ove of horses. 

Using the ^illustrations fron.the Navajo pleading Study 
Kavajo cal-endar printed by Hc^jiry rfilison Co. supplemented! 



^.^.ryl McHarney 

::^ring ^ ^ ' ^ • ~ . 

• -ge 2. . * ' . • • 

^> additrdonai drawings ^ilfred Sisco ^5)rodticed a-compre- 

Lensive book abou,t Navajo weaving, the tools and tech- , 
nique^ • ' » ^ ^ 

Ray Nahkai wrote and illustrated two books on safety 
afhomc, ;'nOOGl^Afri A.DAA*AHAy/" and safety at school, 
"ADAA'AHAYA that reflect ^ parent's concern for the 
safety of ' his children in simple *but vivi<lly graphic . 
renditions of what happens if they disobey safety rules, 

Bemiece Blackhorse wrote and set type for an adyen- 
turc story about a nine year old girl, "Hilda" th'a*t was 
ilJu^tVated in three colors by Caryl McHarney. * - , 

Nora Belone wrote and set type for "NAADAA HALEEGHI 
BAA HANE* ". *It was printed in one color using drawings 
by^XarryJKing,. NRS -artist. , ^ . , 
. ^ Works in progress at the the end of the seraes'lqr were 
-^ M y ancl e^* by Wilfred Sisco, "Smrange Anipials" written by 
Bemiecc ftlackhorse, and illustrated by Roger Begaye* and 
the Monthly Reader by Mora Belon^)^ Eleanora (Jurley and 
EvangeTine Charles. ' 

The tSrdinees who. finished theil- .books, began y^^rk 
on a 30 minutes film about the bilingual project^ '^t\Sanos- 
tee. They shot 

musi^. It is piiKtiVily edij«d^^^^ neec s sound editi|T|g 
and fin-al printing. \ * 
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' * • ' JUNIOR BLOCK PROGRAM ' 

SA^VOSTEE-TOADLENA. ' . \ . 

^ * * • 

§EMESTER<II, 1973-74 

if 

* . 

' y 

General ... x ' 

1.^ Enjoye4 the four ddys spcn^^with Jhe' students--. 
and th.ey seeaed to dporeci|^-understand what I 

^ • . \ • . ' ^ . 

.«as attempting do.- M worked, basicaaiVx. on v«lue 
clarification; questioning t^ riise the ^lev^l of 
thinking;, planning for social^ s|:udies learniiig^ 
teaching (short range and lon^. range) based upon \ 



• objectives; skills; and gaming/^ 
2s ' Most of the individuals iii the gtbirb wpre persons 
*'* of real promise. A few seemed to bA reluctant 
leamersT. (That's a^,bout the way it iV on campus, | 
tool) 

3» The b^sic problem of the on-site program, as I se^ 

it,. is providing effective models *in the school 

i ' . ' • ^ *' , 

classrooms. ^*i(That's^^ a^problem iiT Albuquerqfie, too, 
bqt^erhaps not quite to th^^^same degree--we do have 
*more teathers to. choose, among*, and'^dkre continuing 
contact locally!)t Witjiin a few y;ears,\at s.uch 
centers,,, we should have a* number of oux own graduates 
to use as add<»ls. , In the meantime, probably^ jpore 
. deAonstratiiyi. teaching should be provided by* member^' 
of the instructional team. 
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Another problem of real concern to me is the 

general education" cooponeftt of the total program 
Courses offered there nay have the same titles as 
oneS/ given-taken :on campus--but they'ar^ different 
out there. Much of the "atmosphere" of a unitersity ^ 
catnpus Is imply can*t be provided there. As tlic 
p^Agj;amjcontinues, I'd think sej-iously about more 
frequent visits by the students to the djampus when 
lectures, plays, concerts, etc, are planned^ and 
aa earlier on-campus experience-- the sumlneT befg 
the junior block: Some coordination with Native- 
^eripan Studies Program activities during the 
yeW might^also be useful-desirable. 
I hop\ that when, these peopl'e have complete^ tAeir 
senior Vlock and are employed, UNM will coritinuejto 



1.^ 



supervise their performances, use them as res^utce 

\ * ■ ■ \' \ 

persons, and accept ^sofee responsibility fpf planning 

' " ' J- *^ - 

continumg^learning experiences for them (reading, 

discussing, experiencj.ngr» thinking), so that they 

will^npT fettle bAk into"^the BIA Boarding sichoo> 

.ciilturi^. "Most of them h$ive come through that 

ic^et^ncej *am^ are pretty supportive. 

[iti^ schoo;^*'is they ?Lr6, except for, more instruc- . 

:icm in.NAvajo lang 



lage and oulture. 
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yays to ladrove the Ptograa 

1. ;Schidule special persons from UNM, as I was, at 

lea>t five ses-sions on-site du/ing the ifirst half 

of Ithe semfester , A majority of my visits were -too 

^ laie to have the impact on praclice that tliey might 

have had if scheduled earlier. Schedule one visit 

during \he last half of the seme|ster--primaril;y for _ 

observation of the stidents as they work with . x 

childrenAand conferen^s with each of then, 

1^ Each vi'sitX should includeVtwo houri of observation 

the first thing in the morVing to see the students 

^ actively at work with children and teacKers--both 

, t6 *get the UNM profess^ar^ into classrooms and to^ 

ngive^the professors a better base for planning, 

3. Improve markedly the, setting in which the instruction 

is provided. Th« classroom itself should b^ markedly 

, '^s^iah^ed. It should be effectively -€^ipped for j . 

aiidic^-visual ai^s CWacfout curtains; overhead, 

slide, and motion-picture projectors; screen; shoulti 
/,V. ■ • . • * • ^ 

be purchased and available for use without prior 

^ , planning]; chalkboards should be usable and chalk 

should be available-- the onps 4-n the classroom. 



were "almost totally useless; chart papeii^nfegic , 



markers, etc., should be provided; storage units 
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for personal belonging; should be provided eacl 
stud^n\t; the room shou! d be carpeted, A libraryV- 
a fai^-ly adequate one--should be developed\and ie\^ 
a part of the total 'livin^-learnipg center V Res 
ponsibility for 'continuous cleaning-organizing- 
keepingVthe cen|ter ^^^^^^ ^® given to the stiWents-- 
and cons\an*t fupervisi^ should be provided byUhe 

staff. In other worlds, \\the setting itself sholld 

\ .^ \ - 

be conducive to learnirg. That was not so this >^ 

past semester--lt was a\minimally accep^table classVooi^- 



and> it was geperaily prAtty disreputable J disorgarvized. 



s^rummy . 



4., pvVy weeks two of the students ^hould Vbi^ft a ' junior 
block group on cabpus^ ' J^eep a dt)rmitorjy room 
' availabl'e. for them, They^wB^l^return 



with ideas 

to share/ The joinior . bl^ck groups^on campus should, 
thus, have to plan' for, the special visitors (both 
for during the^day and f of eyeriing' exl)driences) • 
The 'Students from Sanostee-Toadlena wdbld enrich ^ 
the living-learning' experiences for on-c\mpus students, 
whi^e the students from the ,reseryatron| would return 
to the on-site. center with nfcw and different perspectlvei 
Eliminate the late ^afternoon s'essions with tlie school 
staff] quit giving credit for non-defensible ^ 
experience. * One ne.eting A semester with the staff ' 
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and each professor to c^ocplainj what is being done 
might be desirable. Thi staff should be expected 



to attend a siicpnW schoou somewhere for credit 
i5xperiences--to get out. pf the cultural setting to 
extend their insights. Teacher aides who -wish to 
^ receive credit sholild be scheduled into the block 

\ ^ on -^t part-ti^e basil^ fc^ two of tliree years. . 
OveraTr" — 



1. Such off -campus teaching should be Mrt pf\ the 
^cepted "^oad'-jr&t^an overload--and a^^ art of 



the 



rwuiar sa^lary, not a supplement. 



2. 



The 120 per diea is not sufficient if^ou s'tay at , 

* / \. • •( 

first. class places--and if you need to be away 'from 

home it se'ems^to me you should "go** first cl^ssl 

Paying $1.40 for 'a BIA liinch, moreover, is TRAGIC! 

3. ^ I think there are going to be about eiight excellent 

teachers out of this group--and Lenore and Lorraine 
will be, basically, responsible. Those of u$ who 
' blew in--blew of f-^and blew out probably didnU j 
jaake much difference. ^ « ^ 

4. Tne experiment should be', continued. | 
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SCIENCE HRTHODS 



\ 



g definition of science 
cl^ts. I^roc^sses «re h^eby defined «t being » 



The general purpbs^ of the iclenc^ oethodt course wm to tchl«vt « ^ 
-siest" icUnttfic literacy* wl thin each of the students.^ To achUve 
general aclentifi'c Uterscy, edlcatlon In sclen^^e Is essential, Ihli^ 
courst waj-c^psely tied In sequAice to the course most of the student* 
coopleted^- Natural Science For Teachers In ^leii^ntary School 

V Scientific lljteracy was bulla upon the knojtW^ge of science .aa 
process and consent. The fallow 
as process usedlr 

* sc^^ivltfcs comortlr^ employed- In a scientific approach to^ ptobletijolvlng 

or reasearch, and are^turfher listed and explained below: . 

• , ^ \:, ,i\ > , , • _ 

Observing - is nt>njal^ly defined, except that often, scientific obaitvttloir 
In e«|>loy»«nt, may deterwdne, govern, or restrict the^^obaer 
ctbiK and thereby ^dlfferentUte « sclentlf^.c 'pbservatlcrn^f n« 



a casual observation. *.t \ 

Measuring • as nonnally^ defined , except thjjt' atudents may engage in typ la 
of measutem^t not previously u]Sed In the elementary school i 
I.e., measurement of microscopic field, use of balance^ etcj* 
Clasalfylng - the ability to differentiate by the use oi pre-d^termlne< 
•-^ criteria. .> . / ' , . ' ' 

Data processing - which Is seen as having- three phases:' 

* » ' *^ ■. . 

collectln}^ and/or recording * transfiVrlng observatloixf^ 
f » * and experiences Into meanlngfulMnfom^tlon. 



orxanlaing - srralnglng of (frfta Into usable ca*tegorles. 

cotTtnunt eating - relating data to others through varlouf 
-nca.w - ^charts, graphs, draving«» re\»rts, etc, 

^valuatlon'and |la;er?retaclon of Data. - the ^^^lty to \xSh .data ■eanlng* 
^|^(^ faliy m orJer' to sotve ptpblecri^ or nak^^ laference'a.- 

HaaMl " ' jr2'6'^' ** 
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IttferrViB - which i^ teen at haviDS three Atpecta : 

hy^thetLains • the ability to ftate a reasoned lolution 
. * I , - or butc.o«e to a future problem or event. 

predic/lnR * the ability to use past experi^nce~or accrued 
iiledge to forecatt eventualities. 

theortrin^^ tli^ ability to sti'te well-supported generali- 
zations about, experiences and dutpoaes. 

HanipulMing equipoent - self-*explanatory . , 
J \ * . . 

<* , \ - • I 

Using* scientific notation an^ terminology - self-explanatory, except that , 

• . \- _ ^ - - , ' r 

this abilit;y should grow troa a logical ne«d and expedience, 

* . <v * 

and mot froa a teacher's 4esire to craa tual knowlirdge 

into a studeVt. * . ? 

.Scitoce all content is usually thought of in the Void way" - science 

as'a static, flxe<f collection of facts or ttuths abou^xnir world that vas 

.r . ^ ' \ . ' " ^ . > 

..produced by soaewhat,, peculiar people qalltd scientists. Bopefully this 

^ ^ . . , ^ , ,__'v, . _ ^_ , 

^^^conceptualiiatlon of a scientist and.,hife products wts. soaevhat disp^laced iy 

* \ ' ' ' * ' ' 1 * ' ' ' ^ /' 

alumative ideas 'during theiNatural Science cbursa wh^n the^ students-. 7 %' 
. . / • . V- ' . / 'v ' ' . \. ' 

- actually tforkled^As «^entiats and,produce4^knovledge and th^s gained insight 

into how Che content of science-is prdduced. . ? ^ " " 

■■ '■ -'"C ■• ' , . i . ' ■ ■.. ' 

# Ihe m^ter^^W'^ed in instruction were fto« three curricular projects » 

developed by the National Science foundation. Ihey.ate: (I) IChe Science""^^ 

. . , '■■ ' , . ■ •-. 

Curric.aluB loprovewsnt Study, SolenciT - A JPnbcess Approach, (3) Ihif 

Eieaent«c> Soiente itudy. The following are, brief Suanarles ot each project; 

' The Science Cutrlc^lua laproveficnt ^ udy - thc/SCIS approach to. teaching 

science* Is diffec^enC fnm.ESS in that It 1^^ stru^ture<l^.|nd there a^e specific 

rtHationships .between units. It is different froa AAAS.ln thab no iiogle 

approach, such as process, is so heavily eaphasi ted, and also the teacher 

is\ti'ven .greater freedoa in sequencing^ t^ activities berth, wi^thin and ^ 

be tvken. units,, the' philosophy of « the ScK approach is given in the. followlnj^ 
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The Science Currlculun laproveoent Study it developing 
ungraded, sequential physical ^nd life science prograsa for 
.'he e leoent a ry .school -programs wftlch'^ln essence turn the class* 
rooQ In to -a laboratory. Each unit oj^ these prograas Is care- J 
fully evaluated by SCIS staff as It progresses frost early 
exploratory , stages to the published edition. I^e un^ts* ) 
originate as scientists^ ideas for investigations.^ bhat 
2\lght ^challenge children and that illustrate key scientific 
^ concepts . The ideas are then adapts i ro fit the elementary 

school and the resaUing unlts'are used by teachers in regular ^ 
*' classrooms. ThiS they are tested several tlae« in elenentary 

schools* bcfare they are jJublishedT^ ^^^^ 

. • . . ■ \ ' . " - . ' ■ • ■ 

the emphasis here is ,an the fundamental concepts of science which, to 

SCI^, have bv>th, process and content dimensions* Both' projcess and content 

are ts^^i^mi^^j art of the overall whole called aclence. Lawson describes 

- the desired procedure thusly*: ^' * V ' 

^It (-Che study) \ s engaged 1^ trying, to find odt hc^ . 
• > s^^ienoe can be taught to children In the eleaentary gradea' ^ 

in such a way that the children' will learn that yhllt scientific 

_ _ _ldcas_are >^ased_on_obserxatt^^ pJE^nf Cural^.phenoo^na^^th^ 

art also^the product of huisan inventiveness and iM^lnat^ion 

and that for any Idea to persist and be fundamental In aclence» * 

It must be tested against ft^rther observation and experlaent* • 

^' ^ ■ -r 

'An Important question is, flow are these conpepts of sctence^.lntroduced 

to the ,chl Idrca? The study hai adopted the following teaching approach;. 

The fundamental concepts "of the physlfil and life 'science^ tre^ 
^ Introduced ty the ''e;(pl&r^tlon» invention, and* dla^ov^ry** method., ^ 
, of teaching. ' T^e general strategy is to^flrst let th^ children . 
explore preselected science materials. / In the physical science* 
units these materials^ nay be slmg*le objects ^or^.syst ems , while 

^In the Uj(c sctcnce^ui)lts they may' -be aquaria cir other small .^^^^ 

ecos^s.tcmsJ The chifdren^jire cncour^g^d to ex{f)ldreAto dlscusa . 
what they oiTserve, and Jo as;)c questions,, :,Then', toJ|p^lp^« the ^ 
« children achieve a deeper und'et^^tandlng, the teacher «ugges,tS' 

/a ney,cpncep.t for*j.h<5 interpretation of what is occurlng; ^hV*,^^. 
1 s Vai 1 ei ^h e 1 n ven t ion , Th e ph 1 1 d re n are tfi'etj. given adJTlt 1 a;na I >^ 
^.qulpbent.a^d materials ^so . that they may jyec how .th^s concept ' ' ^ . 
^^appUes in other si tu4^tCon^.,>. Their InveStlgatlonW. le|d the« 
to di>covcr new, uses of .the concfpt. Sometimes the teachc^t.wlll 

. ;;Su2anne S^i'^watt, ed. , SCl'S NEWSLETTER, f/o. 12, (Berkeley, Unlv«Tai<y 
of Wai'ifornia* <>cicnce Currlc,u^e» Improvement Study.;^^^l'9,68) ^^>^ p.2. 

^Chester A. LawsoTi. SO LlTTlr-'m^i^^ TO DO, (BerWitley: 
Cutyiculgm iRprovemcflC JSCiidy^ l$69) ,,p|?o'^ ^ — 
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, lavtce propotali of further experlaent^ to test chtldren 
f-^ ldft«*t,^<l tndtvtdual chtldren or the entire clans' wlU 
carry out the augsetted experlaentt,-^ 

Froc\ this a^tenent, which ts part of the Introduction to one" SCiS " 
unit, it can be seen that the /iestred approach Is flexibility on -the 
teacher's part la relation to Ate overall objeqttves o'f the unit or 
part of a unit under consideraclon. The desired flexibility Is further 
esphaslsed In this next ^statcoen t. which also ^ppeari In the Introduction 
to the unit: ■ . . . 

/ , — The kciosphere In a SCIS*classrooca Is relax*ed and yet 
controlle4. T^e SCIS teacher has two functions:' to be an 
observer who listens to the children an4 notlceTlIow well * 
they are j)t:ogressing In, their Investigations, and to be a . 
guide who" leads the children to see tKe relationship of 
, ' their findings ^to the key concepts of the course. Ihe 
. / ttacher l^ not thought of as a pivot arout^d which the whole 

class revolves, and Is not axpected to suonarlze each 
lesson or to tie up loo^e ends into a neat ^ckage, 
♦ , Since the teacher Infegrites the demonstrations, the 

"^i^lf?^ the, science equl pmeg t with {he ' \^__^ 

chlltfreifs -actl^vttles, the teacheVv guide might be thought 
of as a blueprint for thfc course. Ihe guide explains the 
objectives and structure of each part of the program,' the 
concepts to be Introduced by the teacher, opp9rtunltles for* 
, ^irvestlgatlons to be carried out by cj|lldren with equipment - 

. — ptovided In the klt^ and "the role of the student man^j^. 

Each activity In the* guide ts carefully described "jcb 'give J?he 
teacher the feeling of belng'at ease. Never thelesa, teacher^ • 
^ should feel free to Incorporate their own Ideas lato each lesson, 
' *' and adapt th* activities to j;he capabilities. Interests, and 
needs 'of thelr^ pupils . , . 

• Science > A Proces jf Appr-^cH - to contrast to t>e unstructured approach 

af -Ess Is the hlgWly ^structured process-centered approach of AAAS to 

, teaching science. ' Here, the entire approach to science" th,e program 

'"^ "^ole i« based on a set of processes which, a ra considered basic ' • 

to all science. Cagne, one of the prime designers of the program, presents 

. ^-.^V -.^^•'•■Ppr^^ch as v'fol lows: 



^Jbih'Coffman, and Robert Karplus, 1EUTIVITY, Teachers' Guide 
' '.'...(texlngton, kliss.: D. C. Heath and Co. , 1968), p.2 ' * ' 
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The nose f Crlki^as characcer^sdc of -these materials 
Is Chac they are Intended Co teach children .the processes 
o£ Bclence rather than what may be called scler||e content. 
^ lhat Is, they are directed tqward de*;eloplng fundamental' . • s 
skills required In scientific acltvltles. The perfoxinances 
In which these sKllls*are applied ^nvolve objects and events 
of the natural wprld; the chlldK:en do, therefore, '^acqOl re 
Information froo various sciences as they proceed. The 
goal »' however , Is not an accumulation of knowledge about ^ , 
« any particular domain, such as physics, biology, or chemlstt^, 
V ^ut competence In the use of processes that a^e basic to 
all science. . , 

* • Th^ exercises of parts 1-4 concern the> processes, called 
Observation, CUsUlf Icatlon, Communicatiop, ^unber Relations, 
'Measurement, Space/Time Relations, Prediction, and Inference. 

t/arlety of content is^bsed to support the learning of theae 
skills. For<;\%ai^e, obs^^atloa^ exercises deal with colors, 
shapes, textures, and sounds ahd Involve such objects and.' 
events as oagneVs, plants, weather changes, ^olUng balla, 
antmal^ in motion, seedc, and growing 'organisms^ l^e 
\ exercises in each process grow increasingly complex, making 
N use of what the'c^hlld has learned befo^t. , For example,, an ^ 
early classification exercise treats tbe''s&agl.e'-stage 
claaalflcatlon of sets of cocnon objectk («e<I-i)Xu«, rough* 
tsiooth}. 'Successive exercises Introduce more conpllcated ^ 
classification problems^ ^and an exerclsie In part 4 ^eal^ 
vlCh a aultlatage classification schema , applicable ,to ^ . ^ ^ 

- - ^collections .of .plants »„anl9Uils,-and-0tker- obJecta.^.v>. , 

"j' ^ - 

As prtvlously stated, the approach hert Is highly structure^d and com 

pletel^; . .ed arount^ process Which Is considered iDore ,lmp&rt^nt than 

either *'contenC'' or what Cagne calls the '^Creativity** approach. 'He auaa 

up bis point of view as follows: . . 

^ The process approach ha^ in.lt a llttfe of both the "content" 
and "creativity" approaches. Though'it rejects concentration 
on any particular science, It'^extends the notion of teaching* . 
generallzable ideas ^d skill's. While it rejects the notion 
of "crcatUe ablllcy"'as a highly general trait. It adoptSs ' 
the«(dea that ^oductive thinking can be encouraged In . . ^ ^ 
relation to cath- of the processed of science-observation, ^ ♦ 
infefence, coc^unlcatlon, measurement, ^and- so on.^ The 
arg*'.rcr.: U chac if cransferable incellectiiil processes a^'re o ' 

, to developed In Che child for appllcacion co continued 
learning in sclencea, chese^«ust be separately idenCl*fled, ^ 
U'arnrd, and ^otherwise nutured in/a systematic manner; .It 
(.s not enough to l>e creative, "in gen^eraT'-one ■ui^leift^ to 
carry out critical and disciplined thinking In cotmlectlbn • • 
^ with each of the .p^rOcesses of scl,enbe» Ont must learn to be- 



^Robert h. Cagnt, SLEMEKTARY' SCIENCE, A NEil SCHEME OF IKSTRUCTZOM» 
SCIEMCE, 7.January,1966, no. 3706, 1$1:4,49. 
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thoughtful ani Invcrvtive In observing a variety of si>cclflc 
, phenoaenA.,^ In manuipuUting roany dlfferenj: objects iii space 
' /. ' «Ad ttae,^ tn predUting a nuia*>^r 'of kinds of events, as well 
as In generating hypotKestJs. 
, , , -The sixth , grader who ha^ learned 'science processes In 

this manner should l>e .capable of studying science In the higher • , 
grades In a way which is not now possible.*. What Is he ready ^ 
for In rtems of additional science Instruction? This, is a 
aost important question, concerning which one can only guess at 
the present time. .It sieeas probable thst such a student will 
be able to learn about any given science, presented tn 
accordance. with its theoretical structure, in far less time 
than, would otherwise be required. Certainly he* should have f '* . 
letter conception of science as a way of thinking and discovering.^ 

Clearly thr^ intent and desire is quite different from the ESS approach 

to science. Not only the activities, but .tfie specific sequence in which' 

they are to be taught Is spelled out clearly in the MAS program. The 

teacher Is encouraged to fpllow the. sequence suggested m iivlicated 6y the 

i 

statement 'It is esscntia^l for evaluation ^purposes that the exercises be 

7 

used in the sequence provided. The evaluation; which Is cooplet.ely b«fed 
_ on behavioral objectives, is an. extremely important part of the.prograi - - 
and reflects the highly structured nature of the approach. The following 
statement lunnarizes th'^s 'approach; ' 



Evaluation may be described a finding how far you have 
progressed toward -where you want to gO/. In Science,- A'Process . 
Approach the Objectives of the exercises tell you where you 
want to go. Evaluation of attainment of fhese objectives is 
done in four ways, all of which ask the question: Can each, 
child perform in the way t^ exercises state he should be able « 
to perform after having the experiences provided ty phe exercises? 

tV'o forms of evaluation , the Appraisal activity and the 
Competency MeaSLure for each .exercise*, provide Inaediate ass^essment 
of whether the objectives of , the exercise have *b^en attained. 

The Appraisal In each exercise is an activity for the ^ . 
whole class, but its purppse is not to provide new instruction..*- 
Rather, the Appraisal enal>les you to determine whether a majority 
of your students aueined 'the objedtlves of .the exercise and 
are ready to move on to the next exercise. This form. of. cyal-* 
uation is for you, the teacher. / . ^ ' ' . 

The Competency Measure is given to individual chlldrci). Itn" 
purpose is to provide quantitative data about achievement in the 



^I^id.rr^ST'^--^ ' • ^ * / 

^AAAS. SCIENCE A PROCESS iPFKOACa. COItfEKtAKY FOR JZAiOiLtS, Kisci!lla<* 
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^ e^periaencal curriculum.^ 

ejccenslve Kierarchy chart is provided which spells out the order . 

In vhU^'che. proceates are to be taught and the relacionships b«tveea 

Che various processed. The teacher Is expected to teach the activities * 

In precisely the sequence suggested, as Indicated by this statement: 

Each o^ the eight process hierarchies which make up the* 
^ * Instructional focus of Parts A thorugh 'D of Science - A Process , 
Approach has ^ndergoi^^ three-yeac validation .study. Revisions 
ineach hierarchy have T^^pade following each year's Inves- 
tigation. Caps iiave beenj^lled in and sequences corrected aa 
^ a result of whi^t has been foo^ o;it abx)ut learning experiences 
— |n_ihe ^classrootp. The heirarcKies represent a sequence of 
Instructional dependencies»whichNiave guided the ordering 
^ of execcises within each part of tK^ program. Thus, this 
eYitlre curriculu^fof science for theS^letsejitary school may 
. be characterlted by the sequence of stated* behaviors (the 
objectives)*, pne building upon another Ootll, the temlnal 
performances for each process are TeachedV 

The teacher Is' encouraged, however, to go back to what are called 
behaviors on a lower level In the hierarchy chart as typosilblt alteroatlvt 
for children who cannot master the objective of the iequ^td activity, 
Ihe purposeMs to gain the skill necessary so that the Individual child 
or gorup can return to fhe appropriate .place Injhe sequence. 
T>t glecTi^ ntary StUnee 5tadv - the apj/roach to teichlng. science taken by 
the ESS program is based <in ladlvldiUI units which highlight topics In ' 

' . f ' ' 0 

science with little or no attcipt^to place these units Into any setiaencc 
for use This,9hllos<5phy i$ clearlv stated In the following, statement of 

tfte rationale of ESS: ' : ' • . 

t' • 6 

The Elementary Science Study units differ widely,, but they 
share a coonon'approach^^o the Iteachtng of 4clift\ce l^ elementary 
• school Rather than beginning with a discussion of^baslc coocepta t 
of science, ESS ptits p^^yslcal mat^rlala into chlldren*'s hands 



•ibid. p. 43 
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Elementary. fcxJucat ion 35) ^ . 

, ■ froffl th* start and helps each child Invesilgate through these 
. -aaterUls the nacure of the would around-hln. Children'' acquis 
•great deal o£ useful Informaflon. not by rote but through 
their own active .participation. We feel that this process 
brings hoae even to very young students the essence of science - 
. . open Inquiry combined with experimentation. " 

.h*v f^^" •PP«""' that children are scientists by disposition: 
.hey aslt^questlons an< use their senses as well as their 
reasdt»(ng powers t5 explore their physical environments; they, 
derive great satisfaction from finding out what Mkes things 
tick; they like solving problems; they are challen^d by new 
materials or by new ways of using familiar materials. It Is 
this natural curiosity of children and their freedom from 
preconceptions to difficulty that ESS tries to cultivate • 
and direct lnt6 deeper channels. It Is out Intention to 
enrich every child's understanding, rather than to create* 
• scientific prodigies or direct all children toward scientific 

nrit'rn's '° " technology, 

not to be intimidated bjr it. We have tried to Incorporate 
J)oth the spirit and the substance of sceUce Into our program In 
auch a *(ay ^at the child's own rich world of exploration 
becooes »ore disciplined. «ote manageable, and more satl^fylnf. 

The e^hasls Is on children's experience with materials w^th little 

«-phasl.-glven to organUatlon within a sequence. Each unl.C stands on its 

own; ind although teacher.' ire encouraged to flnd and use reUtlonshlp, 

♦ between the units, the relationship, I* not spelled out for thea. ESS< 
feeU chat the-choice of units I, not very Important, ms Indicated In the 

* following Statement: . ' 

Our program, therftfore, Is not bounded by disciplines nor 
, fenced off by convtnUonal frontiers. Our materials are developed 
sinply as self-contained units, each provljdlng experience In a 
^ particular exploration; each varying In subject natter, apparatus 
I level of complexity, and style of presentation; each guided by 
basic threads of scientific Investlgatjjon-lnqulry , evidence 
ins trumentation, meojturement, c lasslfXEatl on, deduction. 

> Since ESS units develop around topics In which the basic ' • 
threads of science stand out, the subject natter chosen Is 
relatively unlitiportant the path of a tmealworR and the rise 
of « liquid both can be measured; IlvlVt4^c<lls and.woodea . 
blocks both can be. classified. Obviously wi should nDt ^select 
onXy the bright, and. showy side of science; it sterns to us thit 
an7 subject gij^M be acceptable provldefl it it not trivial 
«M It relates to a child** natural environment. ^1 



KUaentary Science Study, INTRODUCnON TO IHE ELEMENTARY SCIENCF 
^ STODY (Kew Xork: KcCraw Kill, 1966), p.l.^ i-t;'«^nAKy SCIENCE . 

^l^^^Sla«entary Science Study. INTaODOCnOK ' TO THE ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
O Y. (NtwtoQ Kat»: Tht Study, 1965), p.U 
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?aul W, *rweeten * f I *, - ^ 

p&gc nine , * , \ 

" 'I " • ' ^ ' • 

:n sucrnary then, ESS-'s approach to the t«»chlng of •clcncc Is as op^n- 
a:- \ ^ . ^ ' . 

Jtndtc /nd unstructured as posslbl^with the only restriction being that 

children oust be. able , to have .the^experlences ^fbr themselves. It Is not 

» " ^ • . ' • < ' . 

assuaed 'tha^ any school systeo will use all the units, and Interrelation- . 

f ' . . 

ships are not eophastsed getween che .science Ideas'or concepts found In 

the various unit*. The attempt Is to present IntArcstlng and meaningful 

• » '* 

* Individual packages on topics in science whichrpan either be placed together 

' 5 ' . ' * ' 

/ ^ to form a totaf program.^or use^d «s a supplement, to a ichool's present 

progrsTi. ■ t' * ■ • ' V 

: * Conclusioo ^' , #. ♦ ^ 

It is ny opinion the students are well qualified in the area of science 
teaching and will' gerfom well when given the opportunity. I belleva thli 
IS dut» In part, to the fact thac ^the^ Natural Science* course was sequenced 
>lnto th« >&tho<rs cburse and taught by the same Instructor . y 
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MATHEMATICS METHODS 




SoiM basic assisiptlont were .make concerntng the aath cUii that vere 
mlstak«Q.^ Many of the students vere lacking In math background or koo«l- 
td|e of aath to eater Into a course designed to teach teachers how to 
teach Baifne»atlcs. It was necessary therefore to taKc"J%arled approach 
In thf class. For each area covered, It was^ecessary to give necessary 
mathcaatlcsl backgforund to some students, a redrew to -some, and start 
^ the are^i directly with the remalalng. this resuttTed In ttndaal cospttencl 
of varying degrets which are Illustrated In th*e grades recleved. 

'the text' used was liOW CHILDREN USE MATHEMATICS, Materials were from 
the Eleiientsr^^ ScUnCc Study jCH«th .Xc^.t<t^X»_t^^.Nu_f fle^ 
new text series such as those from Holt, the Cul^enai re Materials were 
used a great deal as welt. * ^ « " " 

Course "Outline • - * 

I. Genetic Eplstenology anX^thetuitlcs ^ 
Logic and Psychology** , * 

Ba^slc Mathemi^tlcal^and Psychological Structures 
Mathcmatlcaf Models-for 'Chlldnsn's Thinking' / 
• ' * . ^ , ^* ^ **, - 

XI. Ptaget*s theory of .In^ellectuaMJevcIopiient * 

** , » * ' * " 

Stages of ^Development . * • • ^ ' 

III, Pirst E^tperlences with Number ' 

* » Class and Number 
^ 'CoQservition of Number • . , 

Stages of Development - * 

. ^ ^ Three Levels of Counting to Det^e^mTn^ Number Xelatlona 
\ • .x"* Serlatlon (Orderlhg), Translti-^ty, and Orift'nal Number 

• ^ Place Value and Base Te*ri ^ ^ ' » • * 

Implications for Teaching 

IV. Ad.dltlon and Subtraction ' 

y '* Grouping and the Inclusion .Relatloi^ 
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; The Coacnutattve Property of Addition - 
The Asjocl'tttve Property of Addition 

Subtraxt.lon of Numberi Expressed with TWo and Itiree ^gfti 
Impllcaci'ons for Teaching Addition and Subtract^n ^ 



>iul tlpllcatlon and Division 

>^ Multiplicative Classification (Matrlcet) . ' 
4)evelopment of the Equivalence Relation 
Division into Equal Parts 
Inplicacions and Follow-up Actlvltle^u^'" 
J)lstrlbuttve Properi;-y of Multiplication" ov^r Addition 



V,I. Practlarfs and Proportion;^ ■ 

Frac tions 

• Exercise » 
^ * Proportion 

^::5peed and* Time 
< ^ Proportions *a«ri Probmbi;|lty ^ 
Geooetrical Pr^pqrtlopa 
■t i 

VII. Tim ' , 

^ ScquTnclng o£*^£veVif» " 

. Physical Tl«« 

Measuresacnt of Time ^ 
Speed and Time\ « y 

. ' -i 

yXXt. Measurement In One Dliaenslon 

* S . ' 

- First Attempts at HeaauTesent 
Cda^ervatl'oti of-Dlstance and'-'Leagth' * 
I ' Measurement of Length ' ' 

• Implications * 




"StX. Measurement Two , and Three DlmensL6na ^ . 

, 'y • t Locating a Point In Two-Dlmenfiona^* Space ' . < 

. /rca- Measurement ' , ^ * '.r*. 

^ Measufemcnt ^of Voiume < ' . \^ . ^ \ ' * 

^ » CofjstructiOn '^f Equal Angles ^ " / ^ 

/• '* " .t'npllcatiqns for Teaching''..* ' » .i 

Cbocluslon. * 



<-4 



I f^el all of tht student 91 *c«n perfona minimally in the area Mthe* 

' '* * ' ■> / ' ' ' * - * .V. * 

* "aadcs with some biing able^o*%arry out math In-ttriictlon at « liupMi,or* 

, . level. Createi help should Ij^ gl/en In the futui^e *tJToJectlona of the projt ^( 

rn^/^"^^*'^ Iniiad^llzed approach, to^bplsterlng their personal competencltt. 



Miles Zintz 
Spring 1974 Report 

TEACHING DEVE,LOP^tENTAL ^EADING AT SANOSTEE 

I 3i5de four visits to Sanostee ^nd worked witn the par- ♦ 
ticipants froi^ 9:30 to 11:30 and from, 12:30 to 3:00. 

The following outline contains my basic pl^n and the res-, 
p^nses of partitpants: , . " ' . 

I. Thursday, February 21, Toadlena 
A. Morning Session 



1.1 taPked very brielly about reading and wrote 
on the board the four major jobs to do in' 
teaching reading: 

a. Teach a basic sights vocabulary^ of . common 

I - 

words needed; * 

b. fea'ch phonic antl 'Structural analysis skills 

c. Develop comprehension skills for reading; 

d. Provide the learner with a great deal of 
eas>; reading practice. 

r<.2. ' Then; I asked^the group to tell me: 

K^iat^Jj^A«r>ou observed about reading in teachers 
clai^es? Why^ are the boys and girls not retd- 
ing up to griade level? They .reported that they 
had observed nothing and they had nothing to , 
say about below grade level achievement* 
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5, I then -discussed three overhead transparencies:- 
a\ Language -CuJ^t-ure conflicts between teachers 

and children, 
b. The traditional reading, program contrasted 
; with a bilingual/bicultural program without 

rigid tinie schedules. 
, c. Examples of deep st^cture and surface , 
structure in simple sentences/. 
Copies of these transparencies are in the 
appendix of this report. 
4. Then, I played two cassette tapes on which two 
girls at Toadlena had attempted toread. The 
readingw>«^cl»early beyond, their frustration 
levels ' . ^ / ' 
^ the board, we outlined the four reading levels 
a Independent Readi.]fig Level 
b. Instructional Readiiig-rlevel 
' c. Frustration Reading Level - 

d. Capacity Reading (Listening) Level 
B. /ft^rngon Session, February 21, Toa'dlena 
, " 1. I explained the mjethod of marking errars when 
giving an informal 'reading iijventory/ The'* 

^' ♦ ♦ * V ^ ' ^ 

iiTarkings were discussed witl). re'sp^ect to the 
'two stories we had heard on the cassette. 

/ • 
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2. tfe listened to two tat)es I had previously^.used 

on which two Anglo girls had read a story from 
- ' .a third reader. ('*Oscar»s Airplane Ride^' from 

Enchaiiting Stories , Third* Grade, Level Two, 
\ . \ Gertrude Hildreth, et. Philadelphia: 
v Winston, 1952) . ^ , , ^ ' « 

The n^thod of ma;:king errors is found in the 

appendix. We classified these as one instruction- 

ai;. one frustration. 

I gave each participant a. copy of the Dolch' * 
Basic Sight Word List ,of the'220 commonest 
service words \ji reading. Discussed" their 
- jjnportance in. all children's reading. / / 
, 4 4. We listened to one girl pronounce these 220 
^ . words from the tape recorder,. We counted about 

thirty errors that she made. We talked about 
' analyzing the^errors to use the peMfonnance 

^ . ^ / V . 

as. a diagnostic test and I gave the group a ^ 
chart which indicated that 190 service words is 
about right for reacUng at the second grade 
level for instructional purposes. " . 
S. I talked about .the cldze procedure, giving the.; 
rationale for anticipa'ting meaning in/ lines of 
prirnt aiff the liWrnner in which cloze is consti'ucted. 



y 
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^h^n tJrey worked\n a cloze test, rea^ifng end 



the blanl^ 



Ar the end. of 
perioci/ I gkve thim tJ^e^ eaqrrect answ6r|. and lejft 



\ 



the c^mpleteX^copx ^(Jn ^heir'^'^lletin 
A cop^ of^the ^cloze tSsi^s included 'in\'he 
appendix. 
II .^.Thursday, Ylarch 14, Toadlena 
A. Morning Sessions 

1. Administration to the ten participants. The 
McK^e Invento;cy of Phonetic Skills', Level 3, ' 

.1 explaining that the te^t assesses knowledge ^ 

of ' and ability to ^iscrimitikte initial .consonants, 
consonant blends; cjonsonant digraphs, hard^ and 
soft "c" and."g»», final sounds, vowels, 
di^thongs, vowel ^d^graphs^ the schwa, prefixes, 
suffixes, common syllabjies.* , * • ^' 

2. By working together^ a study group with each- 
participant reading oti«. frame and, giving the 

^ answfer, we comp-leted pages 23 to 46 of Wilson 

and Hall's .Programmed Word> Attack for Teachers .. / 
' • . asked to, complete the workbook together 

on. April 18. . * ^ j^, 
'3. Since .they had copies of the Reading Process : 
The^ Teacher and the learner . I ppinted out* the 




Lv'-. 
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' phonics and stifiiptural Skills outlines iii / > 

.^.^ ' ' Chapter vrt* . ; ' -i. ' . 

, ^ ^ read them th€i several pig-es'^prTTulturai- ' * " 
.r A.;-- '--confUc^^nd cultural exp^ctati[ortsan"^chap^ 

"l^and i'f . : .^^ * • ' 

--f.J:\ ' ;^ assigned , chapters 7 ;*8, 13, >i^d 1.4 as 1^ 'V. • 

^ rej^^ing $s\5ign]ient fcrr AprilUlS. • 

'u4^"*"^*y^" ApVil l^Bv^SajiWeel ' * 'r v ' 

. ' . . ' _ ^\ ' ^ ■ ^" • '/ ^ 

A: Morning ^Session -^^ \^ 'X. * ' " 

We finished t^e ProRraauaed ypVii Att>i| |^ f'nr ^ . 




4eachets prograta,^^This reoiuired/inbre than an 
. hour of' t^me. I tried to explain on the 

. blackboard^ we went along when there .wire* * 
/t^tle^tions. - y^^. . " 

^2, I admin is teredythb Dolores Durkin PHoijiics test ^ 

for Te^i^hers^ { ^ 

' • w^ll on 



did\ extremely 



,e test.) ^ ^ . . \ , * I 

^We ta|ked ^about the L^guage- Experience Apptoach I 



J* j . 

Beadingj and ^related it t(^ «any of the writing v> 
act^ities they had already rfone, in Navaho. We 
talkjed .aboutj' vocabulary control/child|language, 
)'n-sttndard language, working in smalVpoups, 
alphabe 

vocabulary*. 

1 41 
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no'n- 

Manuscript alphabet/ and repetition of uLeful 
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B. Afj^ernoon .Session 

1, .h asked' each">^ticipaiit 
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By fifty- 

item -mul^tipl^ choice idioias test: I^^tried .to 
N-show them- that idiomatic language is.v 
absr^ct ^or second language learn:$rs; 
I. asked- fh<un to CDjnl>4jete th<5 iS-item multiple 




* meanings test. We checK^?<ihe answer? togot^h^r*/ 
3. \^|ked, th^om.. to find ia the ^e><bopk ( The ReVding 
Process) .the sectionis .where comprehens.ion skills 



. . and* stuoK skills were outl'lned'and from the 

jtext we ^ork^. sejjreral .of these eaercis^s with 
. • the^pilrticipants^^k^g turns re^pondihg. 
.4. Sirfte^I was returning^nly. once ift<^re, 'I*topk 
several minutes to-^giiVe* them an assignment of 
activities to ^complete, before May 9. 

^ive/<he. inform2[l\reading inventory, to 
hey could ^choose any 



t'firee children 
i 



three ^^^ailaole to 



thera) . 

^'of service w^rd$. to 



.Give the Dolch list 
^ threfi children -to. see if they 
"^"^unc'e them at ♦sight.- * * 
&i>i^e the McKe 




i. Inventory of phonit: skills to 



tbree*. children. Be sure^to notice if sub- 



section D is the most 'difficult. 
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d. Give the multiple meanings test 4ni the 
idioms teV^to ^rlh, fifth, or sixth 
graders to ^see if *they can respond. 
IV. Thursd^, May 9,, Sdnostee; 
A. Morning Session 



40 



(Wally Davis, Lorraine! 3ooine^, B. Blacklior^e, an^ ^ 
Vangie were all in ^Billpgs, Montana- for^"fea<^IndiaJi 
Education Conf erenjte) 



1. We began by askinj; 



ich student present to 



present his findings \from the informal reading, 
^the,, Dolch sight wdrds\ the idioms tests, the' 
multiple meanings teSts^ and the language 
» experience* stoHes. 

• 2. This reporting took all day because they were 
. reluctanl Vo talk about) the inability of the 
fifth and sixth graders^ to perform on ^he 
idioms and multiple meanings tests. We scored 
' man/ of the papers in class. 

B. Afternoop se^^sion 

1. The parfidipants^found that .the sixth grade 
Students werc-'ab^le to pronounce ihe 220 Dolch 
service wor'ds without difficulty. When I 
* pT6inted out that for first language' students, 
this^.is. the sight vocabulary expected, of second 
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. i went only to "baby-sit"; * ^ 

"* 4y choice of text material for them to buy was cettainly 
.lappropnate. I coyld have covered the phonics material 
.thcut the program and I doubt if the program was of much 
-alue to !nost of the participants. They liked* the idea ' 
of filling m the ^blanks in the program but they didn't 
demonstrate successful learning when they took Durkins Phonics 
Test for Teachers . ^ ^ ' ' ' 

The activities I asked them to doS^^med to work well 
and I think ^cv that'the "Overview of Readtngi* in my COjl-y 
.3ECTIVE PI a: Is: >text could have been raultilithed and giveiT 

;em an)rway, that would have been sufficient textbook mat- 
e>^l, 

sihink they were pleased that I came to spend ^ few 



Jays m xi^r program. Six of them asked me ^o autograph 
their textbo^>vi^ch .doesAadicate, I^think, that they 
attached some irr.poHance /to the fact that the author of 
the book came to be their teacher. \ 

They ^ave ne little teedBack as to the importance th^y 
attached to ^onie of the Ithings I did that I. thought were 
\very important.. During [the times when they didn't, look. 
I^nthu^iastic and the times when« they seemed to be paying 
pb. attention to ne v^hen I talked to them, I felt pretty - ^ 
ur^succes:^(jl. But when they ^demonstrated on the la^st day 
thpt they had 'understood the assignment pratty well and 
had found out some of the things. "they wanted to know", I 
felt more successful^ v 
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>nd thi-fd grade students, I- tried to explain 
one of the underlying purposes of the bilingual/ 
bicul^tural program was to see' If by beginning 
school in the-^chiisl^s^T^ary language' and giving 
-him systematic instruction."rrr-i;jastering ^Engljish 
before he was required to readrTtT--p^rhaps; this 
gap could be narrowed. I postulated that With 
good teaching in a bilingual/bicultural program, 
by the end of sixth grade, students should be 
' be able to perform at grade level in both 
lahguages. 

At the end of the afternoon, I pointed out that 
, all of ^the topics we had covered in our four 

days together were discussed in the textbook 
and showed them where in the text the^ could 
, ' ' find 'all of these discussions. 
^CjfMMENTS: , , ^ - ' ^ ir' . , 

Whe^ I went to Toadlena the first time, I expected the 
participants to'h<ive had J^*^eat deal of .exj)erienc6, working 
in teachers' cla^sroons. If that wjcre true, they gave jio 
indication^ Thby seemed very reluctant to afccept assign- 
ments requiring them to test children* More specifically^ 
wheh they went into' teacher's rooms to "cover** glasses sk 
teachers could meet with me at 3:00 p.n*, they .hid .no plans 




-Hi 



rhe child before ho 
coueo Co achool: 

1. Hftbitu'ttot thr BO'jcid 
Hjolf'Zi of hln puront*« 

iJovolopa fluencj in 
lhac' lor-sungo, 
5« This languogo oedta 
all hlfl co=i2unlcation • 
aoedo* 

All hi a oxper,ionc«« 
«r« doacribed' and' 
cat^/^orirod in tha 
Yocabular/ of that 
language • 



Cor.rUcta 

flcq.ulXO i 

1* iVaronaaa 

2 . Underotaadin|5' 

' 3. Kapath/ 

f^* C opting 

Contrasbivo 
ijialjsia;. / 

langyaga^ 
Experlenct , 
Reading; ^ ' 

Bilingual/ 
Blculturml 
Prograos • 



Tha ec^ool onaaaooo thoaa 
pre-rflocUng akiHa .vad 
abilUica:* 



1* i.::j;llsh LanguHj^e Maatory 
Pronunciation 
Sfsfitonco atructxirf 
S^-nLftnco ocanlnij 

2* School BohaTiorft 
LnnguHgo foci) it/ 
i^/irge Yocabulary ' 
Long aCCe?;tlop apoa ^ 
^^♦Joyo group g*!3oi 
Thlnko and aosvora . 

queo'clona 
Follows directiona 
Flnlobea taslcs 
L.-'fc-to-right lP55gpe*8io« 
33o3 a dcfira tcj^^ecd 

/ 



Languas'/Cultur* barriers to tujcoas* in »chool aohievcMnt.' 



6-ye«r-old« 
First Gjrada 



PREgRHADlSC SKILLS | 

English languago cotapeCaaca 
Oral languajt abiXicy 
Knowltdga of 'aracaar 
Surface acruccuro 
Dacp acruccur* 
Depth o| vocabulary 
For^iulacing queacioija 

rorr.al Reading 

Sounds and laccara 
Basic aisi>- worda 
?rc-sclccccd vocabulary 
(Noc the child* a choice) 
" - Hay develop^ aoundlns akiUa 
vichouc ceaning . 
About 250 uorda in firac jrada 

a. basic ^ I 

b. anrichnanc 

c. dacodobla 

Gray* a four-acop procoai 
'idohctfiCQCiont 

a. perception 

b. coi^prehenaiony 

c. Reaction 

d. integration; 




K l£-K^iyC SKILLS. 
Scart vith childU fS 
language; child lai 
best in hia priita)Ti 
(Criteria: 
I. Lcgltiaiza . 
.2. Accept: equj 
3. Change tha ci 

Or A lantjuage cjaphaej 
Extend the chilli* a 
, pleach ^^nsltih aa m 

Tftfonaat reading 

?rl=Aty longuaga f 
' Language cxpcrieno 
' C^lld*c chqlcQ of i 
No ^aphasia on let] 
Child learns about 
in etorics he hi 

VJTltC 

* Eaphastse naataric 
of English aynta 
Trovldo an abundar 
Sclf-sccklng, aell 
aelactiOA are Atj 
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Oiegrka 1. The Chlld»a Right to Read in Both/Sicher 
Hlc Ovn Varnacular and/or fing^eh 
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ConfHctO, 
Require i 

2. .ITr.derfltQndlng 

T^. Coping 
1* 

' Ccfto/brastive 

Ex^crleac* 
Roading; 

El lingual/ 
aicultural 
Progrta* • 



Tho cchool anaaaooo tho/ia ^ 

X* t...rllflh Lan^uif'/^ ttaoter/ 
IVor. jnc la lion 
S<?r)to<ico atruc tur» 
S/-nt.enco aeanint^ ^ . 

2. School Ba)*^lorn 

♦ LMH^UMgO foclJ 1 1.7 

Yocebularj 
Lor.g'ntCc'.tlOD apiA 
i»»:Joya, group 'ga-ao*^ 
TMn'KQ and acsvors' 

queatlonA | * ^ 

yqHowa direction* 
Flnlabea tasks v 
_ L»-i't-to-rlght 'progrcesio* 
Uua ft dcfira to rend " 
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rrlora to »ucc«j» in achool achievcs^ont* 



6-year'*olds 
First Crada 




PRS-RZADINC SKILLS 
. Ensllsh lansuago conpettact 
u Oral ItasuAgt ability 
•Knowladga of gracaar 
,^ Surfact ttmctura ^ 
aecp stttuctur^^.- • 
Depth of, vocabulary 
- Fo»r:tjlatlni ^uettlona 

Forral Reoilnft ' 
Sounds and latttrs 
Basic words 
•?rc-53lcc:cd vocabulary 
(Sot the chlld»s cholct) 
Kay develop sounding tklUt 

without ceanlng 
.About 250 words In, fjrst grsda 

a. i)aslc 

b . anrlchcitnt 
Q. dtcodable . , 

Cray's £our-sttp proccas lA word 
Identification: 
a. perception 
b« coaprehsnslon 
e» reaction 
d» Integration • 




PRE-READINC SKILLS 
■ Start whb clllld'e fitat 

languagelvxhUd Jlearna v 
best In hir^rlaary lanju«t«- 
(CrlterU: 

1.. Lcgltlolz>{ 

2. Accept: iqual status 

3. Change the curriculuo) 

0rellasSii2S?322ii*iil 

Sxfcnd the child's ItitelUganca 
^^^fcach EnsUah ss a sic<^d 



omal vead 



I f.fonaal y^eadlna. . ^ 

Prlsssiry/ langu^a* first 
Lanfiu^gtt experience atoriae 
Child^c choice of vocabulary 
tio cophasi's on Icttat sound* ^ 
Child learns aboydOO word* 
in ctoriea>il^as helped to 
write ./''^ '* 
Eaphasise mastering deep str^JCtura 

of English syntax 
Provide an abundance of easy books 
Sclf-secking» self-pacing, self- 
s cjLoft ion ara at vorlt _^ 




/ 



Currently schlovln^ 



ERIC ^ ^ 



12-year'»olds , 

» ' • Credo: 7.0 

4 

Dlagraa*!. The Child 'a Right to Kc:^d in feoth/21cher 
Klc Own Vornaculer ond/or English 
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, Tlmt 



nitt 



ui arrow." 
A banana* 



Thoy . tri bujlns glaiflea* 

Thoy art drlaidng slastas 

Thoy art drlnklns coapanlomit 

Thty art drlntlns Itaoaadt. 

'Thoy ^ art tatins -tppItB. 

tating appltt. 

' ' ' 

Tat boy chattd tht dog* > 

Tht dog vat chattd by the boy, 

^} the boy that ehastd 

the ddg. ^ 



the itaa fed tht dog t^t btltnged to hla ^oa, 
1 boy had a dog^' and his fathtr fed that dog* 

> 
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art driiklag' 



ax/ . 



ch4a«d * 



\ . ^ • 

ttp dog, V 

the iJjoy.- * 
tho bo/ that cha««i 
dog. 



lo^ thft b«I«agod.to hla aoA. 
aad-hli fatiitr fed that dog^ 



UW ^a ht dtcidtd ;o co Xp ^ m% Uf t l ii, (Hear ir»nt*5d to {o with hl^ 
^ ' Art Ubrlikl only rtctok his b^d, -I'a •ortr/.br snid, n«tt.I can't be 
,>otheredirtth, d^^W ^^ist stay h«^. 

, ,^la »•¥ T«->^ lykfi »«tfr^t work to do*» * ' ' * / • ' i * 

./ Poor »V^lectc?,Ojcar, U iost cotilda»f itty la»lleir TcM^k all tlonij * • 

. N CO eyeryirh^i^ .tocather/ 

. Man Xo U\.Ui^. fiWt thUc to«rrow,>ini\tuL £atl taklaf^.. .U^* 
I Mtd'a tacaticttt* \ . ' ' , . ' , 

Tbeti*6»car,iot imte hie bethtub and tlept^watU aoraltt^ 

si^'ciljied fro. Ma*b*tht«b, ^ -found tb^t hli- \ 
tr.lc9ht^ Sonig) Di a fw ;«h«ite«,' he aav ^jUur ^i^ing \t^intt . W f liW * 
J^J^Vftwlta food. ,The latter ttldt 

> /wSR^"^ ^ t90<My. I tqo unhAi^nr. about learloc , 
take, fiod care of yotrieii* t»tll I com back, ' , , * *\ ^ ' ' " 



Tow tralaar^tbriski' 




Crade iereU Thlrd.fradt^ a#ce«d latelr-N - ^$ubaUttitiofliN 0^ 3 ^ ^ / / 



of wordar 110 
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Refutations * i 



Word* HljMd t V? 



fertio^ t 
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vHolin V. Cilmorc and Eunice C. Gilmorc. Qxlmorc Oral Reading Test, ^tkr^l 
of DtrrxUons, (Xcxv York: Harcourt; Brace and Wcrld/Ine., 19C3), pp. 0-7. Gen- 
ml directions modified by the writer. With pcnnisiioa 



Pat Smith 
.' Spring 1974* Import 

. ' ■ . . r 

ENGLISH 102 -FOR THE SANOSTEE-TOALEHA BILINGUAL TEA^fcHER^ 
•»"..'■ 

TRAIN UIG PROGRAM ON THE HAVAJO RESERVATION 

' ^ ^ ,i 

I ap remembering all'the sounds, of the c^a^si/oom at" 
Toadiena fioardin^School where, for eight .weeJcs,' I. taught 
Freshman Englis,h a class, of twelv<Navajos: twelve 
man and women. , I'^as the thirteenth., ■ . 

"^not'a quiet classroom. Drumming on desks, rocking 
- and /craping of chairs, the /^iator»s nervous tick 'and 
clank' Out in the hall, the soui/d of children being led , 
between classes^and iJnch' of ,^ym'': shuffles, giggles, the 
occasional explosion of their ild Secret wohd. -whatever 
it is--not adult, not white. vn^t totally Navajo either. 
' now that they, have entered thfe life pf a WA boatding 

school. -Shamrocks' on, the Matqh bulletin' boar4: ' the Harlem 

■ Globetrotters are coming.' ^ ■ ^ , 

Teacher's shout from outs'ide--Hey! Keep 'in iniei . 

•Whoever he ^, however J)enevolent. the -t^eacher sounds 

ill at easeron edge', unsettled. Laughter//and motion; ■ 

lan^ua^e and children; they, keep breaking/but.n. For a 

. while, anyway. Keep at it. an^ they .leafn to stay in . 

• ,Une. not^to laugh, not to respoTid.' No/' while you,' ri . 
around, anyway. Or maybe never. You iannot spend time 

• ' ■ : • ■ 54 
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Ptt Smith 
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near* thugs' children anS not\ondei\,xJS5^i^^ happen to 
tl>em, not think of .alcpholis^^tajte and traffic fatality 
and unemployment statisticsr^r>*rather/ what', you think 
of is not' statistics, hn;^^ the stories almost ever/bne * 
here ha^to^teH of the deaths of fathers, bothers, 
frierias» of what you must see when ;ybiK^rive back to ^ 
Albuquerque. 



fused to«Se^silly, but now I* am sad;' 
I ,Used to play, but now.l stu^y. 
I u^ed to-be s-illy, but now I am mad; 
I used to sayy^s, but^ now I say* no. 

The fourth, graders wrote that--a clas^ poem. 



. . Behind^the.d^Dor of our room, the Title VII classroom 
• set asid^ fbr our use, this class , of . adults talks out 
loud, always. It sounds gp^, a constant sh^mmsring play 
of .Eii^giish jj[id Navajo jokes 



answers 



jrs\, Giggling, indigns 



gnau't snorts. 



,^ teasing, quest: 



(the men'^s 



iaughtep; \^ go-t hasslecTagairi tod^y by the 

for\earin*g hV stetson .in ihe cafeteria ai lun 



soundsXlike^Pet^r MatDonald wheji she talki Navajo, aim 
• those 'nSJals; hey\Pat, th'is poeta isn't rTally about a 



"*snake,. I think the guy mu 



St be*' taxiing al/out J^ixon... 



evea 



And 



L^though most^cTi Afkn^ 



I laugh more th^n in any class I remeabc'r,'' 



t know t^e jokes. It's not 



. *Il fcnJw a few.5^ords, the words they teach • 



•ay ^aifguagk 

fee, and som^Ma^s thex try 't6 e^cplain thfc j^kes. 



Pat Smith * » 
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^Or.e day the joke is somehovf^ about windows. Tse s'o-7 
star-rock, \ . -tells me, lauding. . Window! The. 
old people made a word for the glass^^the^ilqgaana used 
in their housed, trading posts ,\ Star-rock . Solid and 
shining, hard, but 'the light passes through it, glints 
off it. Solid and fragile, holding light. 

Windows, .1 think;' language . \ 

These twelve .people *< j; 

It*s what you wAnt*, of course, ^rom any writing plass-- , 

language fitted tdfeetjier, ^o it shines/ ran be seen through,v 

i * \ 

is toCigh and.tracislucent.'u At least you hope to show "people s 

thc^possAbilities of language as so|iethihg.,^to see with, 

vindowf looking in or olit. But I w^ry always about what 

I*m doirig up here. . ^ , . 

;Oncej, during .the third week,- "^j asks me 

why we are doing all this heading and writing, this playing 

around. He is one of the most Navaj»o, one of the "brightest, 

and the. Strongest he teases hardest. DuringV-a break, he 

calls r.e over, near the wi;idow^ I le^n awkwatdly against 

^tf 'radiator too n*krrow to sit on. '* < 

He likes the reading^nd the writing OK, it's fwn^ ^ 

but why. are we fioing at? They are' going to be teaching 

Navajo' kids, and poetry, he says, is noi a part of the 

Navajo way, He*s not teasing now. IJe 's . straight . Mostl^^ 

he.dpes nor look at me whil(j I try to aiiswer. Arms £oI<^e^ ^iT^ 

looking ^djr^ctly ahead, listening hard. 5 ^ ' ' *' ' * 
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, ♦ " > ' ; . . ' ' 

! tell. ,hiBi truly, that I Mo, not have any encoapass^%ig . 

rationale for .specific thiAgs we are doing, that. I don't^ 

know what will.,wotk, or end yp being of use *in an o 

. . ■ i' — 

elemei^arx cls^ssroom on the Reservation. .But, I ask,.- 

i6.it true, that poetry o^oesn't belong to his people*s\ 

wa/?. tKc xeremonie^, 'chan^.. . .? / ' " ^ 

Mq>, \hey*re real -a Like you would *gQ to doctor ^ 
s » • \ « " p T". 

-rt^s )iaVd to say how ,it is, but Ir'^s not like\po^ms« 

^ \ Chants 'doVth^ngs/. ■ ,^ ' , . . . _ ^ ^' 

There" it i$. -^There's a lot of* thi'ngs I could say 

in that moment. Make spqe great lyric defense ^ofpoetfy; 

all the « different way^you could say that poetry doe^ do 

things. But I c^^ti It snaddenly hits^'me that he's 

poetry doesa't do things any more, not fn th 

' e people 




not for a who 
Greyhound bus hone 
almost flunking ou 
and d^ignit^,' going 



I can remember riding a 
from c^>i^"e^ after f reshinan y^aif, ^ ^ 
, achl^ for s'omething like freedom • 
back ro^a place 'where I felt wha^ then 



Iseejued 'Nearly unbearable conflict. And saying aver and 
over to fliyself a poem: ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

ETressedt to die, the, sensual strut begun, 
'With my^.\ed "ve^ns fuU of money " . 
In the fin^il direction of the elementary town 
• "•I advance for as long as farever is. .:. . , . 

^.V.*nd I 'remember that sojiehow it helped. It didn't 

ry almost does* that for me by timc^s; sayi'jig it 



heal 



J,\Md I 
E. fpoeti 



i: 
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writing it. But stupid to deny that there is a gap now 
between sacred and secular, with me,- with most 'of^s, 

I ask to wait, to go along and hold^p« ji^gment, 

I say, most people have lost what you have. But.we think 
that most poetry started there, where your chants still', 
are, a§/healing, worship, as a way to make the world 
respond to d-esire, to put things into harmony. And 
jioetry keeps, a little of that, dlways, forisome people, 
Xndt this 1^ true, your own writing can tell other people 
what you feel, what you see or want to see, 
see if i*t works" fot you, a little. See what you think 
when we*Ve through* And tell me. 

Yes; ok, he says. . And I breathe, and 

The painful thing for- me is realizing 
taken this class to make me not simply r^l*uctant, biut 
unable, physically unable, ^,to deal out the easy ansvJNr. 

A word about relativity. Time at Toadlena--quantiJ:y , 
qualify- -\^3S different from, any kind of class time I 



we go apart« 
that it has 



to 



er|c 



' have ever experienced. I could not push. that class in 
•writing, thinking, talking. Or--let me qualify that-- . 
I felt that in this 'class, with ^me as teacher, pushing 
wasn^t right. Easy spaces had to be allowed for silences, 
bilingual wisecracking, meandering over to the coffeepot. 
. I of^en f<)and'my oWt\ compulsions and clock-sense fighting* 
against this way of being in classroo^. Dammit, eight 



\- • \ 
, _ \ 
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weeks H V® ^ week, six hours a day does not^equal 
'sixteen weeks, XhrJ^e days a.week, one hour a day, and I 
-kijew from* the beginning that we would not be able'''^ :o ^o 

what we might have done in fewer houris spread oiit over 



wider.tiae-.'- -God.-fcnow5,.'L 'WA$..tempte.d to do Sermons- oa the 
• . I • ' ^ ' .............. 

Mount--tWow it* all at ^them while^we were assembled , 
together for that l)rief moment on the heights. I would 



long 



be fighting that lecturiixg urge, and meanwhile 
desultory discussion *in Navajo mi;ght be going' bti, very 
possibly about somebody buying som*eone else's car. Or 
people might/ just not feel like talking.' 

But my overall sense of that class >(asn't at all one 
of lassitude, or wising off, or boredom, or ten^e^silence-- 
and I think my barometer for all those atmospheric conditions 
, is highly* developed, whatever langiiage is being spoken. 
Rather,' -.VSat^ J*..s^n^'df yWa i4,e^ai growing'* organically,' 
intelleC'tual and. emotional /ptocesses takin'g 'their owri 
jtiiae.''tO;;happeti*, ►Th^Vtrpwi^g: was not always-visible ai^d* 
Vcertainly.it couldn* t*^ be rushed, uot l>y me. But when 
things did" happen,, they tended to happen in absolute ' ; 

bursts , everyone tallcin^ at once, , dialogue between me 
and another person unexpectedly touching, the real^ que^stionsj 
if not arriving at. the real answers; someone sitting down 



to wr 



ite furiously for half^an hour and l^rea^ing through^ 
rtest and beautiful la^igiiage, star-rOck language. 



to. honest and beautiful la^igiiag 



ERJC \ . S9 
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Soceti!tes I wouldn* t 'discgver that anything at all had 

happened lintil I read something s'oraionQ wrote a week, 

two weeks later; or unril I had a con-frersation with 

someone during lunch break,. or in a. pickup shuddering its 

way dov?. the road back hpme 'to Sanostee. 

I think, really, that those bursts happ^4> in all good 

classes^. But here on the Albuquerque campus, in^t^ie times 

between bursts, people make more effort to put on a 

busy or at least z strained appearance; they scribble 

m notebooks^ or stare prof oundly^up at me as I stalk 

around the room and natter away. But the, bursts aije what 

matter, su^ly, however you get there. And I came to 

6njOy those in-between times at Toadlena; even learned, 

for the first time in^my lif^, to drink coffee and like 

it. ^ 

Like the old people siy back in Maine, 
Listen, listen to theVorn grow. - ^ 

I «ant to tell about the rirst time^ the first-class, 

I , teach m the morning on the Albuquerque campus-- 

Edgar Allan ?oe, SQphomore poetry writing, --and then make 

a run or. the airport and the two o'clock plane to Farrhington. 

J,lni not used' to prop jets, ^^e fly low overland to 

Gallup, plane and airport both. so small that landing and 

taking off seem as informal as parking and unparking a 



CO 
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back\up, * 



car 

hot cars 



wheel around, roar up and out, almost like 
^ — Mgh school, foam rubber dice dangling on the 

. wir.iblvield. Then North., over the Reservation to Fannington. 
\ 3rowTi cracks and wrinkles, mesas and washes, skin of the 
^ land showing and" bones breaking thjough\ From the air 



I spot those two ttfothy peaks. Ford and Bennett, rising 

^ on .either side of Rte. 666 just where the dirt^turnoff 

\ 

comes, heading west for Sanostee and the mountains. And 
a little North of them, the big one, the classic' Shiprock ^ 
t.tell myself, but I. hardly believe it. I feel dumb, 
tupid, remote. up too high to sense I'm here, about 

begin, $ind Beneath that remoteness scared that I've 

\ 

bi own it already r I've thought too much about this teaching, 
gone and\f oVmed too much of an abstract image of what 

, it will be*' like. 

I should have driven. Or walked. I need grounding. 

. - • picks me up at the Farmington airport. 



fifteen minutes late. because of a meeting in Shiprock 
about the Four Corners plant. The Navajo want the plant 
to^^pay them not just royalties, but tax^s which are 
presently going to the State of New Mexico, even though 



e plant is located on Tribal lands. 



•his incan- 



*^esccnt f^ce, his strange blend of moving determination 
9nd gentleness, shrewdness and benevolence., 
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drive to Sant)stee dissipates some of my numbness, 
the anesthetic distance. We run along beside and finJjlly 
cross the San Juan River, the Reservation Border. LarJter 
patches of snow here, and sheep, and Navajo Tribal 
Enterprise signs.' The Four Corners pollution is bad tod 
great billows of industrial steam arid sorry-looking strea 
of cloud. From the ground, Shiprock is barely visible 
in the haze. Memory flashes of the New York skyline from 
the Jers.ey meadows, of the SD Warren stack in Westbrook, 
Maine; as a child, I learned to tell wind direction by 
suphur stench from the paper mills. Diffuse, liberal, 
selfish anger; OK, I give up on the Hudson, the Presumpsc( 
but they didn't hive to go and do this just as I get here. 
^Pointless. Latecomer. 

Still, here is the land, even without the brilliant 
air, especially after we turn south out of the muddy road 
construction and bogged caterpillars ai:ound the town of 
Sh.iifVock and head toward the heart of the Reservation, and 
everything opens out and ahead. Getting into silences, 

, with hisy perfect sense of stranger-manners, makes 

mild conversation until he feels he doesn't have to any 
longer, and he doesn't: I am remembering the rhythm from 
the last tine I was up here, and I just want to look 
out the car uindo^N. But he grins. when he sees me craning 
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aroand in tay'seatbelt to take ih Table Mesa, Cyclops 
castle, can that be rock? And we ^laugh together at a 
talking record on the car radio abou^^'.how the USA rushes 
•to the aid of oppressed peoples everywhere and gets no 
help in return for its own tornado victims, angel-vaices 
in the background tracked over Tex Ritter*s^earnest ' , 

spnortty . * ' • - 

And fina>ly» Lo^d^ as we bounce west on the dirt 
ipto Sanostee they're playing Roy Acuff on Wabash Cannonball. 
Incredibly high» I a», for those last f^w washboard 



last f^w 



miles. '.Hardly xoming home, .but feelirte ^here , anicomi'ng' 
to a, place I*ve been once before when >^ \ brought me 
up to vis;t last fal-l, coming to a feV' people, things 
*I remember. Brown and white land sculpted ift eatth->^aves» 
^matted sheep standing stupidly in the middle of tbe road, 
hogans, as we, get closer to the mountains,^ corrals and 
the woodpiles, , weathered silvery, wood stacked in twisted > 

cones., I am shy abt>ut asking ^things, but l_ volunteers 

that fhe big bluff parallel to the road, orange in the 
^ late afternqbn li^V, is Sanostee, "rock-in-lalers"/ 
The school finally visible; raw, intrusive building slab**,. 
CiUiCjete ani'dirt. 

At th* ap'artmcnt with - ^ then. Sh^ has\been up 
- here four days straight, looks tired, has been lonely-- 
(at will take a few weeks of this plaV:e for the SaWstee 
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. .cneliness 'to jeVp^rnto in<^'g^ts, but it will.)\ >»'e curl 
up-on either ^nd of the 'uncomfojtable^ sofa, suirounded^ 
by all the wis;>laced anglesi and bad, light of tha^ apartment 
and she gives me a fast account of the week. On Tuesday, 
a big bitch session w^h the trai-nees, ' fussing abou\ 
credits,' -Kork .load,* latecomers getting to take the sam 
advanced' courses ^as people who have been ivith fhe program 
longer-*rcally ,steam-pressure hissing^ out, with what's 
.being talked about^ not really what/s wrong; t^e real 

* problems prolTUbly deeper and more dif fuse--f,eair, maybe 
' of actually succeeding arid getting » bachelor's degree, 

job possibiliti-es, fear of the classroom student -'teaching ^ 

cotiiing up this semester, })ard to* say. Certainly . , 

isn'fftagiie and *can^hahdle ,the bitching and ^teasUng-- 

-we agree it's far ,fiiier than' apath^ or silent resentment-- 

♦ - 

but * beard about ;it ^nd was anxious if or her, *wa'ntedi 

: • ... . r \ 

' ^6 chew them oat. for not being respectful, I guess. 

, said uH'i3h» and" she had a .good* day ■today--tbmorro>Ji 

' who knows? . 

* --We settle deeper 'lnto the sofa, and sleepiness and, I 

tell her about what* I Jitight do tomorrow— I've brought up 

' "v* ' • - \ . ^' - * . 

ji ♦lot iflore stuff than I need, so* I can feel t|iem out., feel 

free of a single plan that I woyld have to st^ick with even 

if it. wasn't working. Over the semester/^^though, I don'i 

have much of a set goal except to get them plaving with 

O ' ' V ■ ' ■ J 

pn ip-angu^ige, Navajo or' English or ,both, * getsUjcm doing kinds 

: 64 .. -1- - 
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of .things that someday they may want, to get their own 
cla5.ses of children doing, these children for whom, I 
surmi^, maybe wrorij|ly, language must seem more threat 



I plan to use the 

t often works with 
» 

about writing--.Ken 



than pleasure. /For writing, mainly 
only technique' I 've come across th 
people who are tight and unc^Vtain 
McCrorie*s concept of "free writing", where, in the 
begrinriing,^ you just sit down every/ day in class and fill 
up a! certain number of pages or minutes writing words - 
on, tihe pap^r, ne|ver mind^^rammar , spelling, or sense, 

your own name, over and over 



on, one paper, nejver mind ^rai 
just\ write without stopping. 



if nothing elsa comes. And eventUally--in two, three 
weeks, maybe longer- -people get bared with diddling ax^ound*. 



and, almost by accident, something. j 
^stiff, that ^is fresh and bi 



something, 
}r^fl4Jifi*7 Not 



come that is not 
a complete essay, 



# maybe, but a paragraph or a few sentences or a phr^ise. 

The teacher and the, class spend time talking about what's.' 
*p ' , , « «\ • . * * ' \ 

alive and why, \not about what's dead, or ungrammatical, '^'^ 

And for some Treason, i\f the writer is confronting, something 

in words that count Son him the incidence of mechanic^t'l 

% \ ' 

errors and poor stfuctare goes way down. (After a whiles 
when people are excited labout and proud of arid npt* 
s.cared by writing, you c^n get more demanding about 
mechanical stuff.) I don't know why it works, *but'it 
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does, /r has, back in Albaqu^rqjie, Here--I'm taking no 
bets ©y anyth*ing. /( ' 

^ve brought up a lot of potftry 'on dittoes, No^ 
anthology suits me for any Claris, and' throughout the 
semester I will" lAerrily go ahead and rip pff pe'ople's' 
-^opyrTght^^ figuring that if they knew why I was doing. . 
it* they'd unders.tand. .(The poets would anyvay, not the 
book companies,)^ To begin with, Tm stealing 'heavily, 
from Kenneth Koch's work with bilingual kids, in NYC 
inner-citi^^schools, where he got his kids writing by 
getting* them to do class poems, each, kind contributin 
a line, w^h aii agreed on subject or starting for8rtila,_ ^ 
Pve brought up dittoes of the poems Koch's kids wrote 
where /each line ^^tarts "I wish.,.", and a lot of ot^er - ^ 
poetry somehow on the subject of wishes: The beautiful 
vina>- thing by a nameless 15th century po^et .. . 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow ^ ^ 

The^Sjiiall rain^down can rain? ' • 

Chfist, that my^Love were in my atms,* - ' 
And I in my bed again! ^ ^ ' " 

. ^ . e> ' ^ 

and childrerv's , Chants: * > I 

I wish'I were an ory ory orange" ^; ^ v , 

' *I wish I were an ory ory orange' ' 

rj go squirty squirty squirty under everybody's shirty 
i wish 'I were an ory^ pry orange . 

0 ■ 

and Roethke's "Wish 'for a Young ^Wife: ^ %' . 

My lizard,^ my lively writher 
May your' limbs never wither 
May the eyes in your face 

survive the green ice ^ ^ ^ 

of envy's mean gaze ^ * ^' ^ 

may you live .out you^r life* V ^ 
without' hate without grief , 
and your hair^ ever blaze *6 6 
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in tl|j5 sun, in the sun 
when I am undone ' ^ > 
wh.en I am no one 

and Aud^n's ''Nocturne**, and ballads like "I Kish I were 

an apple/ a hangin* on a*tree../ Veil, we'll see. ^ 

has been up here teaching theta a unit'on children's^ 

lit and that went very welll Good omens. Bed. 

"Hard to sleep. ^ Tm tense, and my wide bed on wheelis 

shoots across the floor every time I turn over; as in a ^ 

prison courtyard, the lights in the compound burn brightly 

all night: Kild dogs hovSihg; fitful snatches of dream, 

Up at 6:30 in total - darkness ; is a good-breakfast 

believer. My hancls shufile toast^ dittoes, books. 

Ritual checking and rechebjcing; have I got everything? 

Anything? We slog across theVompound to where the schoolbus 

waits; this half of the semester, classes will be at 

Toadlena Boarding School, south of here and away back in 

the mountains, close to Two Grey Hills*. I meet — c 

the trainele who's Jo drive the bus--an older man, big, 

km^d of closedJ curious out of the side of his eye abou,t 

me, the new on^. Don't blame him. , ,the project 

-secretary who also* be in the class, drives' with us 

as we leave Sa|nostee, bluffs brightening in the dawn 

Ugh«t. then we emerge onthe main road, 666, a winter 

mirage isVfoniihg at the base o£ Bennett Peak, the bad 
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oM wnere witches are said td^tng out; light and warmth 

off the glaze 5now lengthens images of scrub foliage into 

what looks lilce huddles of smaill outbuyidingTana^all 

^trees. talks about tjiat, and/about re^t car 

accidents on the Sanostee Road (In / few days, He and hi^ 

' fanily will btc- smashed broadside by a drunk ^tJi^erV his 

•' < \ 

Wife badly injured. Our conversation, that morniite is 

a Vanning, remarks .later ; in the Nkvajp v/ay, 

you, are fapped on the shoulder--you k^w.) ' 

We turn ofjf onto dirt again to^ pick up/ and^ 

' aj young couple. Sheep 6n. the ruts, bad 

bounces. We skirt Captain Tom Lake, whips off red willows 

and ice fishing holes. "0^ hen' we pass by herje this 

afternoon on the way home, twenty horse^/oay, roan^ 

.chestnut,' will be breaking the ice trf'drinl^ A hawk* 

cruises low, in front of' the bus. At bad bounces. 



iokes with the others in Navajo, grins back in the mirror 
. / . . • •* 

^to See how Tm taking it. I grin doggedly brfcJc. Always, 

. those rides over and back were important--for t*rying to 
place myself, a little,* in this country, for feeling each 

_ other out, getting into the thythm of the day. 

Toadlena, tucked in ^ mountains and the -j-uniper, 
is surprisingly lijce a New England village, deep snow, . 
dark evcrgreer. , ul.;te and yellow frame houses.. Time 
waiting outside the classrocn- while _1J addresses the 
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trainees. 



God inoMS what he 'tells them. 



I .curtsy^ to the 



*BIA principal ancTvice principal or whatevei; instant 
dislike, but;*itvs prob^ably *the last 1^11 se^ of them, I 
• hope. Then, on IjAovm'. 

'•^.Elev^'n.peof)le^are here t«day. Talking nmch tqo fast. 



I rattle on about ?hiW*en and poetry, about fchildren-'s 
^love.of. rfiythm, and of oakinjv^ings , . and urge\ them to 

isl/; theA will share 
With <ne only if the7 feel like it, and ftot becaJise I tell 
^ yv'en to. "Splutter, splutter ) gasp .to f irsmase-Vwe ' 11 ^ 

try >friting a 'poem ourselvj55.>as, a class, eactKlihe starting 



^vi wish, and putting a cal6r in every Jme, ' 

T)iey^on*t throw* their notebooks at me:^ Thfey>dp it. 

I'm still so tigJx't it t^ke^H unpil I staTt\ea*ding 

' what, we We "all writVenlbacU to them tV realize tfiey ^liking 

. it: liking liearing someone speak what, they've w|>itttn, ^ 

curi9us about what the other people wrote, gigi]^I and 

responding, especially to lines like ''I wish bl^c^c^WAS " 

beautiful,'' "I wi^h I was pure gold," "I wish everyone 

was red\'* What they'vje written is mostly prej:ty simply; 

they're cautious, not y«t confident enough to. really play 
' ' ' ^ 
, loose: "I wish I had a green apple," '^'I wish I h^c\^a 

red'car."* OK, try again, I say— X^is time w;^ Mecid^e that 

everyone's line should start wrth "1 wish," and\»^tion 
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* m it someplace aVcolor and a geographical place. We 
talk a little about how thes^^gaiae- like' rules, plus doing ^ 
it as a class, would give people confidence, whatever 
age tljey were. So far, no angry ideas that Tm treating them 
L'ike children. In some ways, they're more playful and 
^ open than the average writing class on campus. .Much 

comparing of papers this time, giggles, Nav'ajo conversation. 
I'm beginning to gut-realize what I Had figured, in theory, 
about on-site teach ing.--ihat because* they can exclude 
Be 'anytime they want or need to with their language and 
simply by being a group on their own tui^f, that because ^. 

• Here I. am the one who must alV^s, at the deepest level, 
be off balance and alone and uncertain, tkey feel free 
to hang loose with whatever authority I need to exercise 
here* 

And this poen- -everyone ' s lines are looser now. 
0 They are playing pretty subtley with language--and even, . 
a little, with, their feelings. "I wish all the coal was 
gold at black mesa"; "I w^ this really was the Land of 
Enchantment where black is white and white is black"; 

wish our Reservation was all green." Laughtefir, moving, 
, nudges. I think maybe we're off. I give them the poems 

• children v.ro,te for Koch, and ask them to look at them, 
look for the kin^s of things children <vish for. First 

ERIC . . * . *0 
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dcadenic sqrt o^question, the first I've asked them to 
aaal/:e something. Thfy mention that a lot of the poetry 
reflects k dislike of school and authority. ,Yup. I ^ 
'Say that a lot of poetry that comes out of kids is sub- 
versive;- an4 write on the board the poem my seven, year^ 
old son has ♦been, chanting: ' • ^ 

Tm Chiquita\Banana and.I*m here to say 
How. you can. g&^ rid of your teather today; 
Just put a bai^a peel on the floor 
And teacher goes sliding out through the door. 

.This seems to make theia* uneasy ; at this stage of* the 

game,*, so do any sjjecific anecdotes about my* own experiences 

l^k? celling about the time was lonely^and said he 

had wished so hard f or* a friend to come tjiat his wisher 

^ ' * » • ' • 

had^broken. So does my question about whether Navajo kids 

t 

have singing games that they play. Too earJLy for tut to 

let my own stibvet'siveness out in front of them, too early 

to let them into i^e too much or to be let into thtfnr. 

Take it easy, I thinrk; maybe it'll come. (It did, later.) 

What's so tiring is keeping your antennae out this far, 
.* ■ - • 

conducting a lively class and keeping a sharper than usual 
eye on what you can or can't say at the same time. Still, 
I'm learning, Pra picking up on where I shoulcln't go or 
.can*t go yet^ And*they are giving me signals, and second 
chances. 



.S And* they are 
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Tne/ pick up on other sorts of things the children 
vish for- -food, desire to wipe out siblings and the oppo- 
Site sex, wanting to see. irvvisible or forbidden things, ' 
wanting* to he granted the magical power of sight or 
flight. And they are really thinking about how they can 
use this knowledge to stir.ulat;e children into writing 
poetry. I must see about borrowing some children for 
this class to work with. We try another class poem, ^ 
magining-that we have a third eye which can see all the 
things nonaaTvision can't. The tl^rd eye sees--what? 
This IS .quite successful; lively responses, , freer wit. 
The third eye idea wiU.be a clas^' joke for the rest of ^ 
the day'--in fact," the rest of the semester. Good. In- 
jokes mean be'ginnings of a tentative community between 
■ all of us, not just them vi.th me on the outside. 

Now I give them scaae of the poetry not written by 
children, and leave them^alone to read it: We start with 
•'Vfesterr. Wind*'. Tve been liking these people immensely 
but Gnderestir.ating them badly. iTheir perceptions floot 
me. I start by asking, who do you supgose might be speak- 
ing this poem?--what's he like? The responses burst. ■ 
"He's 1 one lyr.^j^" wants a woman" "He wants a H^na bed; . 
he oust be outside, far from home," "A cowboy could say 
this." "Yeah!" "It makes me think of being a sheepherder; 
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that's jJiiSt what, you *feel like ^" * "Maybe a- sailor, she 
^aid it was o^H poers, and they had a lot of sailors." 
CX, I say, ho>« come "he^s talking to the witid? ''J^iaybe to-^ _ 
blow hiin home, if he's on a ship." *'0r maybe the wind . 
could carry a nessage to the woman." '*0t maybe," says 

bright bright , "h§ wants it to'rain and be cold-* 

and wet so he would feel the same way outside,,he feels 
inside." My God* , • : ^ ^ ^ 

We take on the Roethjce poea next--a s^light strategy 
on my part, this one, because I vaguely remember -Ellen 
Spolsky saying that when Navajo Reading Study was trying 
to devise a Navajo Old Maid deck of cards, "it was suggested 
that a lizard be substituted for the old maid. They (do, 
in fact, find the poem very funny. Good. ^ I don't, ask 
them about the li^fard business; but I agree it's an odd 



comparison, I, say I would feel funny if my husband called 



c^l^ 

me a lizarA, and I quick-sketch a lizard and* a coke- . 
bottle-shaped lady on the toard. OK, what .could, a ^ 
-beautiful woman and a reptile have in common? And tjien 
it comes: "the shape, maybe, they're slim"--"Lizards- 
are so al ive , they move so fast," says **"Bright 

W ^eyes," adds ♦ makes *his tongue go dnax^dout, real 

fast, and it cracks us all up. Yeah, that too. They 
talk about more comparisons in the poem, statt to talk 




• \ - 

•» 

• cji.y l:ke green :ce, .about how certain 
:sel;r»j^^ can make you cold and numb on the inside the 
v^ay sncA "^a\es you f^^l cn the outside. And then it*s 

X ^ • 

lunch :;T.e. Ano .iLir.ch is* in absolute around here. 

After ^p.ch, dpn'r seem able to resume that pace 
of the ?7orning. I've got to learn to spread these si5\.^ 
houxs J round- be tter'. I've never tried to teach for 
tiis long at a stretch, and.its going to take sone/plan- 
ning to* figure cut Va/s to make me and them last. What 
^rhe farirng*^>Cf is I'.-n not suro, but I think maybe jus.t 
the iirednes^; thaO *rtas an'mtense and Kon4erful morning. 
I try tc ^.ick up on. the tailen'd of the; discussion about 
the RcetP.ke poer^, tnat*s alnost always a poor idea> to 
take scrcthmg up again after a break ju^t to make one 
s'^all ^cint. Trer. I write on the board Ye'ats* "Song , of 
Wander-i''. Aergus", and ask them, to ^rite a f>aragraph 
OP It. r^s.fpose I .had ,some vague i^dea they'd like it 
':ecaasc it's -a rvtr.'^nd because the fish changes into 
a girl ^nu* r^ns a.way and" that jf they belong to a culture 
^-ith a-ftrcTv, tradiMoii .of .T^yth, they ' M^jtri ike.it . Ha.- 
^^^^^^ Strike ^p.e-T Iddy.. If you like one nyth, you won^t 

'r\ecess J r 1 - like 'er. all. Thev assurne Aengus is crazy. 
;js:'j 5 : cry/ .None, of X the :"reewheelxng thinkiag 

eric: : ^ _„ 
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\ C; «ere doing earlier, -.'r too tired to figure out 

hov^ to tr>' to salvage -It. ^ 

But then I have theiti do a freewjrite, explain ajbout 

how they can write wbatevQr they damn well choose, and 

that I don't want them to worry about spell ing^and 

gramnar* This they greet with incredulity, but, I see 

later, it brings interestii% results. Moft choose, to 

transcribe, rote what they're seeing and hearing in the 

class, some a.re venting stream about^^being asked to 

write. But here' and there some jreal\y effective de^scrip-' 

• «, ♦ 

tion, prose, rhythms, some statemi*nts of personal -feeling < 

about the class, their lives. Given ti^e,', I think the ' 

method may work 'here as wel^- as on campus. I try t.o ^ 

end high; w-e do'anothe^ oiass poem, "If Awere a frog..." 

a^ they do have fun with that J they get,w\t anJ energy 

back. "If. I were a frog, I 'would croak aliAnight in, 

front »of -a beautTful- girl 's house. Wejarfi^^l ex-' 

hajusteJ^ and I |et them go early. Ptn so tired rty eyes 

are watering, it's an, effort to hoist ^lyielf into that 

bus » On the ride .back to Sar.ostee, quiet - ^ 

leans over and asks me if li'cbuld bring )them more pbems 

by children, or for children, if I know more kinds, 

of* class po,eriS,yoii could try writi;^g with kids... She 

speaks '•ip such a low voice I. can hardly hear her over 
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t—\ed .Tctor, .>:t she wants ro knov , s'he wants 
^rr.w ..... 

A^a't happened jttter that? Well, a lot, I think, 
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:r\i to sav what. We kept up the 
.lass poems, <iid a Jot^of reading 
jut I ca,i''t really give a 



ot It -in. Mc^enis of particuiai^ 
'Ct/.uy.i.^: .ircur.d the r^oi'';tain above 
,nv^ba.*. fights a. d trvmg to rerr.emoer 
stA vr:t- '-^n > ^ ^ .ok everything we'd smelled, 

^^!.,v^-^;.2t dj^fr6rt;:.t fun the V5.-eV before 
a..." ^ne res-r-.^ir'^ bi:A->. Reading Tolstoy's "In? 
-K.. s V I'-le r^^ 'Ut an arci.bishot who conUe- 

t... r'^.rtc h?ly wild nrn to bay the Lord's 

, - • <rLi:.i:ny hlr.sel:' on his irassior.aiy 

3 . V- ^.C5 t..e:r three laninous forns walking 

-id ac rh- sea, crying •"**vait ! We've for- 
^. "Ihe Class's excitenent about how 

" if" ' 

! ,p: ;e: :.o, Aj^ob ■ teaching N'ava/os. the right 
:ar-\ to Mve. , worrying. ''•Pven 



•«a.; 



> * 



rjali2es tlj^t tao hermits are saintsp 



over .>,<^v-^ - 



I 




riCft out and , do the same thing a^l 
^ r'\il • Ifan; '^-vr.oct to do that?'* 

■ ■ 76 
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^etorv' ^ar.iie'd me a freewrite, saying he didn*t know 



ing 



i£ I'd like It because he'd never,,4one anything, like 
that before, and would, I read it right now?' And rea<J 
It, ar:d being unable to keep from crying over what^^he'd 
made, a strong poem for his little daughter:' ^'My/child, 
while Vou sleel, I'll Mram, Pil sing. I singtlie ancient 

? ^r.j; s . . . V Seeing : , ■» » — » ^ \ » 

* e"'*^riie as real wrilerb, one on^e, 'and the others, 
too^ suddenly coi?.e Up with sx)me thing': power ful or^ittyr 

•,or perceptive; I remember , in response to my telling » 

hey^ro use he(f)own words instead of Jesus-freak cliche 

language about serving th^e Lord, wVatinig me a funny. ' ^ 
c ' " * i# * ' ». ' ! 

- anda*:»:r/ and wcnJ.erful essay about why she had no 

/ • I 

word", of her* own,, just the Vl^te min ' s ' words^ and her 
a-cebtors' wordb., an.d how thevM all gotten their words 
. from soneone else <?nyway, and how although some place i 

• ocvn mside she night have her own pi^i vatef^rds , no^re 
' but herself could ever be able^ to speak and hear" them.; 
. The days'when we borrowed Mr.>Tsosie»s fourth graders, ^ 
and the class was^.a wonderful chaos/ and th,e little kids 
be^an^Cff cut'l^c^e. One little boy's line, "I used'to 
say yeS,^tyut-no^ I say no"", brought us all to laughter 
that was a kic>l of shock of .recognition, that's'it^ . 
^ thatS '-^at happens ^ er< ai T 1 J.ia • . . and another child's 
' rine*>-'aunt5 r.e still; "I. wish I. were a white sheep so 
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r 'cauld hide in a snowstorm ^..jwld no one would fin4 
ne..." The day, the last one, wKen I brought up/ a 
poem one uf m>; Indian students in Albuquerque h^d written 
about Honest "John's Seven Idols Pawnshop, in wl^lch the 
wooden Indians come to life and transform Honest John' 
into a naugahyde^ Anglo. (See that poem, by Lii'cf'i Beach^ 
•in the appendix of, materials from the class.) We 
talked a lot abou'jt the wooden Indian thing, the un- 
enotioftal gruntihg Tonto stereotype, and. then I ^sked 
them* how they'd* present that poem to a cl^asl of fi^th 

graders- lAct It out, said ^ . Go, said I. And t^iey 

did- -they ca5t as Honest John, constructed a pawn- 

shop out of. materials .in the classroom and all our 
poc^led stripped.-off jeVelry, made a sign- -^Featuring 

»s Below- the belt Interest**--and ended by round- 

' dajicingj'a round Nag*ahyde* , while George Washington* 

( ] broke "iN^o the circle at the end and hatcheted 

him.'^o death. The day a Navajo-speaking Anglo teacher, 

^ visited froirf Rock Point, and we /took a 

poem of *S,and, working as a class., put it into 

i^avajo; the wild excited arguments about how to approxi- 
mate "W^indy wolf, say something" in Navajo...; sometimes 

the best stUff was totally unplanned. One day , ' 

came m and'^asked if he could talk to them for a minute. 
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I waited out in the hall, listening to a' Na)?^ajo dressing 
down, and came back in to find them silent and muttering 

^and resentful. . After lunch, I 'wrote on the board 

' Blake ^s "Poison Tree": 

r was angry with my friend, . " - 

I told him, and my/wrtfth did end. \ 
I was angry with my foe; * . . 
I told him not,^ my. wr'ath did grow.,. 

, Blake would have liked that class. They got it so fast 

and so^thorpixghly there wa^^ scarcely *any need to talk - 

about it. phat was the same day we 'did "Stopping By 

Koods on a S^nowy Evening", and J ai>d said 

the way that the speaker felt about; the man nho, owned 

the beautiful woods but lived in the village was just 

like the way Navajos feel *abput the government,... 

I could go on. And^ needless to say", I remember 

^ the low and deviate points too, and the times I wanted 

to scream, "Gokdamit,, ta^lk ! Talk English !" 

^ Well . . .sugg'jesfibns, reflections, guilts. 

It*s not practical I guess, but» instead of teaching 

^ the class in a bunched-up seven weeks, Pd rather ha^Te 

had the meetings stretched out over the semester. ^ 

Six hours straight left all of us flat exhausted, tod, 

I think a language block (if that*s the proper term) 

would make a ^lot of sense^. I don*t mean team- teaching 

nfeccssarily ; I myself really work best when. Pm alone 

Er|c . ' 79 , ' 
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w\h a But it Uuld be great if, at^ the same time 

'ho.,^3in$\s'were taking st)inethin!5 like English 102, they 
were also ta\<ing childre.n's literktuA and maybe working 

.wUh one tKe education people on teaching language skills. 
And, in that block, it would be, ideal if\here were 
somebody like ^ someone good atVoth Navajo and 

it c^ative writing, to help thera sefe the possibilities for 
T.oving ^hat they write in English"* into NavajoA The sad 

truth seenis to be' and exp6rience\elsewhere 

bears this ouf^- that- they have trouble composing Wiginal 
and creative stuff in^avajo. But what was being written 
inl02, in^many cases, wQuld make wonderful reading ^or 
Navajo children. All i;his good, good writing was happening, 
but there was no on-e around to bridge the languages, 

except for t:.e cne day came up. That ma^e m© s^^ 

and funods at myself for^ not kn^owing Navajo.^ Their^notio^ 
of translation is so rigid, and you can^t bring them out .of 

.It by taTV:r.g translation theo||f or giving examples from 
Latin or French of gQod translation; of how you can'still 
do It even though of course it has to be said in a very 

~ different way. 

I don*t want, to make any specific suggestions for 'what 
to re.ad; the climate of that course was more important than 
any^ specific literature we covered. I could tell y.ou what . 

. •• .CO 
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worked \tll for the thirteen of us- -but I would shudder 
to go frO|ffl that into a generalization about Sure-Fire 

\ ' • ■ 

Poems andXStories to'Teach Navajos. Iji our Trainees' case, 
I think tha\t it*s pretty fair to say that if it was valuable, 
,humaa literature to begin with, they liked working with it, 
unless, as tn the case of the Yeats poem, they were feeling 

• off and tired anyway. Next time around, I myself .would 

. probably try using more Native An^erican contemporary ^^writirig- 
I'was shy about do ii^that^uh til the end/ and then sorry 
L hadn't tried it, earlier. ■»'But what.'s good and human is 
good an^i hun^an, and, dammit,^ they really d^d like Tolstoy, 

. and D. li. Lawrence; and I don.'t f'ejj^litoo gii|jii^y,' about not 

' running a. Native American Lit, course. 

Enough, of this. The important part pf t^iisVeport, - 
.1 thiak, IS the Native Amer^ican Literature tyie tr\inees 
themsel/es produced, and their* own evaluation^ of t^e course 
Here it is. Tolle lege , ta'ke and read, as th^^voice \a 
to St. Augustine. 
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' ' SAMPLES OF STUDEhJT's WRITING 

^ ^ The United States Department of the Interior ' 
^ BuVeau of Indian Affairs ^ | - 

WohI How un:sentime^ital can you get I 

It seems like just 'talking about some kind of Wchinety . 
Evlpn today ajs SLomeone in my family .ge^ a letter w.ith thi!; 
l^Sel staT.ped on it , I seem think of it as an iinpersonrl 
ietrce'r* ,Ho^^v-er, as he opens it up, I wonder why Tie ^ot ^his 
l^et\er. ^ 

Vre they going to ask him about his income? or Is*it\t< 
inform him about a meeting? or Will they ask him about the 
>welfaTt; money? Vniaybe even Social Security. Maybe^ the)r arc 
trying \o- bribe \him into selling something! ' Land? but Why? 
It s'cens t^rren enough, but what^about this land do theylwant? 
* ax^? uran\um? co\l? - \ 

.Any\^ay» maybe, I\m just rambling off about the stamp. 
Maybe that's not what the letter contains at all: Maybe it\(s 
' )^it frony the 15cal scheoiw where his grandchildren go to 
school* .This is probably ju^V^heir report cards* 

'Ohl . what' a relief!^ It is just the report cards and 
the girls are actually doing well. 
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Khat do^s being^^^^^ull -blood Navajo Indian mean^ Well, 
i don't really know. I dbn''t feel any different from" anyone 
else I r can't weave a ruf;'R*erd[ >hfc$p (I don't have any), 



I don't even "know the legends or stories, so what makes me 
Navajo?* Even the "language gcfts difficu^l^ for, me at tines, » 
Wha'Tam I--wl\o ai?*-!?' ,Yet, I still say I'm a Navaj/) Indian. 
^ I believe \ji ^the^" sxrperstit>ions " (as bilag«ana would 
say about oar beliefs), the ceremonies as#.in squav dances, fire 
dances, Yeii*bi chei, etc. They truly are healing ceremonies.' 
I* belueve m t!ie •>star 'gazer" , the "hand trembler^' and the 
b^thcr^i6edicine me?^ There jare people who dres^s up -in slcins 
and roam the country ;Side at night; -ipeaning harn>. Ifhere ai'fe 
purposes iif life fof ai^l the ankials and bixds*-sorae are evil, 
some ^te lobked upon as food sources and some are just there 
to add "to nature'^s beauty»and for our enjoyment. Thei:e are a 

special prayers for ♦all animals ands^birds aT\d"therfe are songs 

i'lt* ' J. ' f • . * 

for al]>animals* 3n4/ birds. There are ?ven special prayers 

for turquoise, ^or«»l^ aba^Cne shells, ay^ jade, st6nes used ^ 

in our "^jj^elry . . | ' • t ^ * 

Life is outdooi^- -only\ if One is dead does he not "enjoy" 



thV ou*tdoors. But. 



believe ^people pf *the past are •Irreezes , 



*wind, sound of va tet' runrting the swiftness of the deer, the 

dfsign in a Navajo rug, ^the sounds in a* q*uietfcroom.,---.-so 

even after death life i?' outdoors/ ' • . '\ 

• - A . ♦ 

I Lti|l say 1 am a Navajo 1 ■ * ' ^. * ^ '-^Ji- 
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When I'was A'fraid — Once ' 
1 guess I'm afraid all tte time; t>ut this^^one 
time-I ha^i a very bad hair raising experience. . ' • 

This happened when"! was.m the*sevent}> gfade, 

• aanyyjears ago, but I remember, it well, like^ it only j 
happened las tonight. i ' ^ 

h'e had all taken our»baths and had washed out 
hair All the girls on^ th^ middl.e floor were tired 
but happv th.is one eve.niSig.^. FoT some re^on 'or ^ other * 
we were per:?.itted to^ stay up»rater than usual. The ' . . , 
\ girls were curling4heir hair ^d exchanging beauty 

* --tips. It was about 10:Q0P^f and we all'had gotten into 

bed ready'to fall asleep when we heard someone pra>ring a plana 

m the bascT.ent'. There were* two piano rooAs.in^the basement,'- 

usjjd -by^.^irls that ,took piano Iressons. , It yas late; whic;h ' 

' made us wonder 6ne, of the ^irls wo^ld be. permitted to^ - ^ 

» play the piano". - The person playing the piano, sounded as ;4rf 

he were using the "soff^ -pe'dal an4w:he mi^sic he vas playing 

was f famil^iar tune, one I couldn't quite give a name' to but 

familial' nonethe^less. He played this tune very ,qu3,t'el/ and 

slowly then fast and very intense.. \I began, to feel vei;y uneasy 

and kind of scared, because our hotrsemother was' tiushing, fropl" ^ 

room to room tryir^ to find out ' who ^was^playin^g th^""piana^W 
* ' . ' ' * . 1 * 

you couM sense her uneasjiness. She a$ked two the, ^^^.f^* 

/ , / * . * * > ' ' 

' girls to gc •o..the Dascment with her. When they got to the ^ ^ 

. - ■ . .. , • 84 • ' •/■■■ : • . 

V ' . ' .■• . . ., ■ 
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door of lone of the rooms the piano stopped playing. They, did 
not enter the room because under the 'door no light slj)nQ. 
They jast came back up the stairs looking scared. The piano 
playing began again. This -time ^ seven '^tf us girls plus our ^ 
housemother went back to the basement arned with brooms, dust- 
pans, mops and what have you. We got to the door and the 
music stopped-'We stood very still, listening, but nothing. 
Suddenly the- piano playing began again and we all rushecl^ for 
the door. We opened the door, turned^ on the light- -nothing-- 
but the Riaao playing continued, but this time it sounded like 
JLt was up on the middle floorl The shivers went up and down 
my .spine-^'at that moment one of the girls screamed and we all 
ran screaming back upstairs. After that, the piano playing ' 
stopped and we never heard it afgain. Still gives me the chills 
to think about it. 6ur housemother never talked about it either 
which added to my misery. There probably is am explanation but; 
^ as far as* lim concerned it was ''a "ch'i^idii" and notl\ijig to fool 

• V ai-ound with. ' ♦ * 

■ ' ^ * * * ■ ••'^ ' 

(Gradually, more sensual detail started showing up in ^ 
the free vriti;^g they did^every week!. This occurred naturally, 

* without solemn lectures about ccflorful writing, without my 
•*custotoary unsp'ecific rarablings about* the virtues of being 

specific--) 
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Feed tr« sneep, horses, and lanbs-t^fit is usually Srtflt I do on weekends. 
Altte-^ t^^y sraze'out in/-te pasture, there are tl-res when ve }^ve to 
tsrlrg ther. alfalfa and grai;i. 

The fe*llng of the livestock moving around you, the bleating and 
the nelgJ-^lrs t^rc^n Ahe stilL^ss of the ca^try, gives ni^ a wonderful 
feeling of peaie." sinell of the'corrall areas, of the livestock feed 
sakes (ne. fc-el right at hane. 

I see i6o ch/so? and goats-i-ushii^g and pushing, 'shoving to get at 
the feeci. 'l ^«ar the swisr^ng o^hDoves, !T^ gnints'and bleatlxig of 
the sheep ,Snd goats. .'All the scunis rpake ine. feel that the llvestoclC 
are rtTppy arrf trying to thank nfe. 

While I am feedii« them,' I am thinking, about the living we nake ftxm 
thCT, tie CiKA we ce- out of thar.,' the r»l«lr and wool they give us, the 

I o 

beautlfui wo.rv,Mch is used for Navajo rugs ard clothing: 

An:2 I a-n thix3d/% of the horses, especially of horse Stitch, 

the trar.sportut.ibn thsy give us, aixl +ow we use them to\:arry firewood, 

.^ul -^ter, ard for her?irg*f^heep and riding thesn fbr; .pleasure,^ , 

I 2jr\ lUirud'u'^ t:at nry gr;&?iJparents ani^thp Old Kavajo people before 
♦ ' . ; ^ 

me found airl ict^pt a source to keep tus alive ard keep us happy, 

' " r 

. Ln trJLs adv a-nd .ti-ne cf the different c^i-ses canijig up in this 

, * ' . ^ < " . • 

world : 'nor/t worry too ni;ch,,for we ?^ve the food, clothing, - ^ 

^trranspcrtai^jn, al-xi we can ^et by with our livestock , ^ 

4 * . ^ 
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There was em old man sitting in the shade, not much 
of a place, but the feeling of happiness and home filled * 
the air/ I don't kn6w him, nor do I remember ever seeing 
hiia elsewhere. His face was a frown, ,but not the. kind that 
W9uld r^aXe you -wonder. Just a sign that showed aging, and 
many years of happiness, and memories. The slight frame 
hardly showed any weakness, this I knew, because somehow 
I caa tell. Though his skin was wrinkled and chapping, 
that doesn't matter, because I soj^ehow know, "* * 



. 'As a matter of* fact, he's liappy in his own little 
/ v?i»y, deep within his hcJirt, He's been aroxind, more than 
anyone could remember, he's had his fill, he's been"^ through 
.it — happiness ,^ loneliness, hardship', you name it, he'll tell 
you^ * Bt^causer- some how I knew* 

It's a wonder how long he* ^^een around, since before 
r\ost of U3 were bo^rn. I wish* I.t:ould have stayed around 



hin^ through the y^ars, but another culture took me away, 
an^ aft*er all those years I've been a&ay, I finally recogr^ize 
ny own grandfa'thcr. • j ■ 

• Becfause som6how X already know. 



My mot)iler-in-law ,ia a- very loyabl^ ^po^^^h, Sh/l is in 
her i'Ate seventies, but you'd neVcr kno%f It. * *. ^ 
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' 'rT»e minute we step into her house, she starts stoking 

' ^^e* fire in the stove, adds more fuel and puts tKe old 

/coffeepot on» Then she takes flour out into a bowl and 

^dds salt' and baking powder, !Jot even measuring with a ^ 

spoon-- 5. "^e just pours them out into hdr hand, adds some 

water and starts kneading the dough for fried bread or 

tortillas, I never know which she'll choose. Her oven 

biscuits are also great, . 
" • ' •« 

l^ier. she starts peeling potatoes or^ cutting up ipeat, 
Che.r.c/ej? asks if we want something to eat, or whetlxer we'vft 
eaten already,. It wouldn't matter anyway." It takes "her a 
wiry sr^ort. while to prepare a nteal. She jiever gives us cold 
»*or day ol<J thread or ie'ftoV6rs, 

What is hard for me' to understand is that i^e* are only 
fanily, .ir.d we vxsit^w;ith her three or. four times a weejc, - 
but \t seers .she overdoes J^self each'tin;e. Just think 
what 5he v-'.ocsn't do for^r^Btives or fricitds she hardly sees 

or visi^ts v.ith, I knew she would slaughter a sheep for them 

'V 

and ti^r£ would he a real feast, ichat a gran.d person she 

/ ^. ^ / * . - . 1 ^ V- 

isJ iierc, nany^ tirne^ we think we have friends or relatives, 

-shut on t>.c r,econd visit we're bored to death with' them. We 

. / r>^y, ho has wor^ out his welcome — how shaflow we really arel 

^Cl don't think s^)e ha? 6yer lied to us ,^ and she never 

gos^ins, T.^cre is ^always concern for her friends, neighbors 

and ^Ijt-vas/ If we bring her our problems or sicknesses, 

-J*' ' • ' , ' 

riqsht .i 1/ she sumons a hand trembler *^r a medecine man to 
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help us oat. Although she gets only a monthly check from 
Social Securityf she always has money. on hand to help. out. 
anyor.e. She always says, what's money anyway? A hxiraan lifer ' 
is worth rribn^. She has -never had a qheck book or a savings 
account 'or ever, a steady incone, but she always has money to 
pay someone else to help in healing a friend or a relative. 

About all I can do to help this >/onderful mother-in-law 
is to keep her well with^a whitcnan's doctor, wash her 
^clothes, send her useful presents and other odd and end 
things, and vi3it her, because she lives alone. We also 
show her gheep and sheep dogs a lot of resjijGfct. Purina ^ 
-■^gg Chow also helps. I * . - 

R^xind and round the, liog£in ran t^ie children, Icjughing * 
.. and sh^ting and crying. What^noisel Vfhat glorioxia noise! 

I relish each moment of this time as I, too, remember 
lay ch^ldhocd, £he fun, the sadness and the iiinocence. All 
this has been lost somewhere along ^the path of my life. Mow 
here I &it quietly, ab&,orbing the noise . like a sponge, absorbing 
"water, . ^ . > » » ' • 

Soon one of the childrc^ jruns over t'<5 tihji bed and stc^tt^ 
tojurp on thp spring mattress. He jiim^s l)er9. and th^re ; , 
without caution //bursting with glee,. A^ another cbilct joi*n's , 
him,. it gets even noisier. Soop another one. comes. How ... 
careless can children get! They ^^tart pushing. each otlier 
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I r.ave an, uncle whose nane is Joseph. He's my mom's 
younqc'^t brother, and he's on parole now. He was at* Sain 
Quent^n State Prison for ten years, -and just returned home, 
last s'urjT.er in Auaust from California, 

^ Since he car.e back he hasn't actually told us why he 
got sentenced ^or that/hany years. He was in a one-room" 
cell, and imagine *wh,^t tljat could do to a person* 

Bdfjht now he's living with us, and he seems to be 
nomal at tines, but I personally feel needs some kind of 
psychological help because his attitude changes, 

8 Well, .what I mean by his 'httitude changes is that he*ll 

be talking nice and laughing and joking, and then when you 
turn year h^ack on hin he'll be a completely different persofh. 
He' 1,1 Icor. r.can, and he starts worrying about all kinds of 
things, aV.d rost o? all he worries about hishealth cuz I he 
thinks he richt jjsf fall ^down dead without^any cause, and 
when be's cut::iJc |ie thinks someone is going to shoot him, . 

' and at tires '.hen he sees knives in the kitchen he gets 
scared c^z'. he richt suddenly without knowing what he's 
doing atcidentally stab himself or even corrmit suicide, 

' .Du^. we're 'all just oalm now and trying to show him that , 
like ^tr,, .ir.d spon they're going to tcXke' hira to a hospit&l 
to ho-.p hir. 
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and it finally *ends up ^ith a quarrel. The third child 
'p'^lshe? the younger ones off the bed as shouts and laughs, 
jumping higher and higher. But he jvinps too close to the 
cdg« and falls off. OOOOhl ^ Waaaal and, since no one is 
paying nuch attention, he gets up and joins the group of 
children who are noisily playing tag. Ihey darted here >^ 
^and there, avad^ng the ond child who was it. And as l^ite 
aftjcrnbon approached, the younger children began to tire, 
*. I cooked them a skillet full of golden fried potatoes. 
,*MdSjL^c^ them devour the, food with relish. Soon the 
ski-llet was. empty, and the kids once, more disappeared 
outdoors.- 



^ 4Ss X cleaned up, I noticed two young ones stretched 

ciut on, the wide bed. I continued to watch, unable to look 

' away. How fast life goes! My own children had grow© up 
in no tine; seens like yesterday when they were just children.' 

, , v; 

, they *ve1 gone to places I*ve novar even heard of. Now 
only. one renains here,, but she lives way off bdhind the 
icountains whore her husband *is. they, could visit 

; more often. 

I hear something. 1 think it*s my daughter coming to 

'take "her kids home. i silently go to the window and look* to 

»* .--^ 

j^eo the familiar green pickup approaching.' 



* A ^ * * ft ^ 
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aoojt scr>ethir^ tj^t iiHtters to yoi— I told than that was URportant- 

*»**'.. 
I renaier tne day when , a funjaniental Christian, decided to v<rite about 

sonethii^ tYai nattered to her, aUyight:) ' , 

Bloss the Lord oh in:/ soul and air that-is within m ard forget not 
his bene/it,. " 'ITar rra^es *me fed-l good all over, to knov tJhat the Iprd 
' is good to ;,;s, especially Tdc the ones that worship him and praise his • ^ 
? Vtoc^^rful JiduT^. . I^love. rny^Lord. Vm.so glad I^m serving ihe one true 

God am his^nazae is Je^us! I wish people would Just realize for^theroseives 
. ^ trat ' they can find the'only living God^ the Alfa and the Ctaega, the 
Beginning and the End. v • 'f * 

fi^lends, while there is tl;pe, seek the Lord, If you seek him you 
" " shall f:nl, rj^Dck ard it s^all be open unto you. * We are truly living 
in iiib last oayc, times aX^e been 'fulfilled, 'as He ^bs said. He will 
come ll/'e a'thltf in .the night, nbming, noon, or night,' I am loqklng 
fanvtac- h^o ci^Jj-g a^ir., ccnirig for his loved 'ones,*lo take hij? love^ 
ones, hcfie to ,th^ "Kew Jer\;sal0n"/ ' • ' / 

J.x^it^t^*i?lau^^ at hin and* Joke about Him* and don*t dare mentii|i\^ 
\ ' His na. .^i^l 4a-g.^ no*nore at the Jud^nent, for those that^jToliow " • 
Hli3 and ^y(?t ^t^^t-up, get thiroy^n in pjpijson ■ ^ ' , 

and l^licxi '^11 all be for His Name Sakes. ^ 
'Hxjse vUl'reJoice with Him in -the end, • . ': , ' 

Bless ^he I>jrd, oh n;y Soul, and all 



that is wltni^ r^^! 
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Mei?V Using my own vords? Wtet words? I don't, teve ar^ words ^ * ' 
of owl All the words that I'm usl/g are the words that tiave been, 
taught to me through the twelve long y^ars of schcollj^, and all the ' 
other words are Just borrowed. They're not rrilDe at all. I haven't 
got a sliTgle word of i^j' very^ovai. 

Itenks to niy wlilte a^thers^ for letting me learn how to use thetr 
wqrts-^and perhaps *their words came from their ancestors, across the sea.. 
Thanks for all the Greek words, and. the Latin, they hav^ been "a great 
help to liS all. I can use the wards of tribe, but I still iBd to 
S learn to Bpjeak those words, those Navajo words. I have a feelir^ that 
nt^ arjcestciTS .were in the same boat, ttey mu:;t have learned their 'words 
l^rn other tribes, *in order to ccfirounicate. I'm Just learning now how 
to write th:;se Na^^djj w:>rd5 that they themselves learned, with the help 
^of j-or white Brothers' alpi^tJets. We have no such th^&ig as an alphabet. 
I guess rry trj.be hid to borrow that, too, so they could^see and^hear 
their own. words, »the '^/ords of the Navajos^ , ' #^ 

So. you see, I haven't got -ahy words of my own to use. C^, how^^ 
uAforturate I amfN^ * / * »^ * . 

I'ntso thankful tmt I have all these wor^s that I've used .today 
to help ne.fill up t'hese pages. If I really usecj ijy own words, you 

coulun't hear them or speak thera. You couldn't nead tJbem, or wit^ 

• * ' c . . » * V ' 

them*, I would be the .only one to use them— very own words. • * ^ 
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; ■ - • 7Vcr> v.h..'re- 1 art," I can see miles arij miles of ground. % the , 

^ .^ot- Pia-Aaix; fcttes KKsAs and mountains. Hy 
rxM'th-, "soutn, east, and west, fia-oaus, opttes, i.x.»i> 

nlk ■vanders^'as- 1 vatch tte heat vaves melting the snow, and I can 
easily sen^e and ct«11 t>5e coming of spring. Just over the hllKI 
. can hear a biixl slicing its soRg, and it sounds as though it's happy-Kr 
^Is it relating a .wssage? " - ' • - 

And JuSt yoDier,,.over my left shoulder, I vision an old woman 
• terdL'« t/jr- surviving flock of sheep, for the winter was long and cold. 
The ret- I^Ti:s t;ig alor^side their mothers, anS it's Just, nice' to see 

and Krow they're alive, for gentle Innocent creatures give me a feeling 
- '^of freedon, a happy 'peace of ^mlrri. The cool : breeze' still sweeps the ^ 
place evei7 now and thenifbut still my J,3cket is left aside, f^or I 
nws'-n"- "-t t^^e iioly Spirit think I'm still asking for winter. In 
■jrfie- far dlstf-ce^I can hear .tte, faded echoes o_f oil pumps, punping . 
. a^way. ::^x>-^r. ir-at bothers me today, I can't do or say anything about 
it,;b«v:aiSo.-.e just hwe to live with if. But knowing that I am 
alive ai-d. on mother earth is all I need. ' : ' , 

' ' , ft * 

Today I. noticed "something different in thfe classroom. 
. . It- was a clock»_a funny look^g dlock. .It haS' two hands, 
of course, but they, aren't both black. Onb hand is 
••white and the other is black. Then there is the, red 
Ucor^^,han4- l' -wonder .if this' had\any meaning. One 

, thing they have" in cpmmon. they are all on the face of 
' i\ Che ciock,^::d tirey are all ■.orUn^ lo.gcther ,. kbep-ing ' ^ . . * 
ErJc a,ccr'ta;n:.Vace..-.Jt,!nakes ne gfnj^Ier why we^^aren't- . ^ 
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like this--the Anglos, the Negroes and the American 
Indians. 

We are all on the face of the earth but hardly ever 
cooperati^ng with each other. If we were **together" 
we would "tick" and move together, possibly have 
what we always wanted--"peace'*. Ah! but the difference. 

We have feelings wherea^s the clock doesn't. Anyway, 

> 

wouldn't it jj&y^ .been a better world if we*didn't 
hassle about racial colors. 

Boy! does everyone like different colors until 
it comes down'*to''the racial problem, then no one 
likes this or that color. 



SHAPE POEM 



I wish I were shaped 
Like an hour glass, 
instead of*an upsade 
dc^ pear singing the 
Sta'r-^pangied Banner. 

I wish I . was- round so I ccjuld 
toll 
like a ball. 

I wish Nixon would fall fl^ on his fac&. ^ 

I wish my w^'fehing macl^^ne. were ' . 
diamond shaped, because diamojids are forever 
- and my wasmng,-nbac^^«(^is always • 
'breaking do/ 

I, wish Nixop, was shaped Mke a ball so that I 
bounce hira on the hardes\». floor there was. 
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I wish I was round liXe a clocX. 
*► 

I wish my head yasn't so' egg-shaped so 
•I could think better* 

: wish I wasn't so cross eyed so I'd know 
what beaut*iful shape the girls had instead 
» • of seeing nothing but square, 

^ ' I wish I was .not a 
' chip of^ -the old block*' 
I wish I was not as 
round as"^ a roly poly- 

I wish -I were the Shape of a diamond so that 
would Sparkle, 

I wish I was shaped like an object. 
;j I wish I was rod shape like a pipe. 

I wish I wcicn't^a square like 
*^ my square heaci] round face pal. v 

I wish I was a circle like a ,ball 

so I carv rpll around and 
don't worry about buying gas. 

I wish people had square 
heads *so when they got. triangle 
dizzy they'"w6uld fall roun^. 



wi^h' children^were squares so we 
wouldn't have to buy and teach 
witih Geo Blocks, 

^ I used to ^ 
be "footloose, and 
fancy free" 
but now 
1 budget my time 
and money and 
' ' 'X kedp my feet 
• covered so' people 
won'*t see my 
6 'co'ms c>nd bunions. • 
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I" used to think of marriage but now 
rather b*^ 9m old maid. 

I uied to flirt bu^ now I'm married. 

■ ' ^ • •• ■ • 

I used to'scold but now Ijn c^Jid and did. 
..I used tt be young but** now I^m^nptv 
used to never like Nixon but now It's got worst. 

. I used to be yoiing but now , 

'\ 1 am old. ^ * 

J*, used to be a Janitor but nqw r',m a teacher.^- 

^ I used to save^ money, but^ now 
I spend it. . 
I* used €q drink but now I'mtis 
^ sober as a judge. 

'I used to be young but now old. 
used to confuse but nov> uncertain. 
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^ us€d to be single ljut now I married. , 
' ' • • * * 

1 us«d to be young, but now 

, * I'm getting old^ • ^ 

^ I -•use'd to glow but 
now am fading with iige* 

* I used ,to *live but now I'm dead. ■ 
I used to alarm but ^now I charm. 
I used to drink but now It'm drunk, 

1 used to want to grbw up, but now 
I want to.^lim down. 

/ ' 

I used cO wknt to have babies 
but now \ want to have 
• babyVsitters, 

• . ' 

I used to go but now I'm gone. 



. AnericarfL-dians, Hel^,c^cn, Gpeat Spirit, 
^c\y places," sacred c^-^enririials, chants, 
red brown bold , 



vajos 

. r.tri E\z^x Nation 
v.'o .r>*c Ys.'So ' * 
•Little Hig r^vn ; 
Custer CcrcniJivo i^fenielito - ' •* 
Chiz-C ''arDonald Rayrond Nakai ' 
WlrricA ?c2k, Arizona welfatpe . Public Health 

Ship Rock Fair 

Scottedale Pow Wow . / • 

• Russell Jfeins Alcatraz , . " 

Navajo Mining Blaclj Mesa Uranlun ' 
Alaskan Eskiro * ^ 

Black Bull ' Slttl/:g Bull - ^American, History , 
f^>^wks % * . to.Tahawks * ■ ' 
Hiawatha Sacajaweya " \, ^ 

Z3ti^ ^iz^'jle peace treaties ' ' * ,* 

•cTO.::?. ' potteries .^^ 
■.v'^aro ' slicep ° . 
j^heephc^rders -Je\<^Lrles 
turq.ols Diack'mils 
^olvi th^ I/Dng V/aLk Fo9d Stamps 
CKr t- r ^^•^3'os 
Java^^ c-J. cation 
b:.L%--^il e^au^aticn\ - • 

Frlvd ^ro^ caji6es ' 'Spears fishing* 



ncice 
Valley 



Sqj:iA DHn::es • 
India-n country' 
W^^,cM':r-on 

* 

to 



Shi)e gaites 
I^vajp Tiroes 
weavers 



TdL^. crs 
yei 'u^jI c'I 
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* 4% • - » 

Beautiful Mountain 



Here I starEl 
Here I coae to r^yifBeautlful^hiDuntaln ^ ' 
Inrrj^^^rable winter stx^ws , v ^ 
In the sunn^ , 

it gives the t>eauty of blue and green Colors 
Behind ' . ^ , 

itt gives the "beauty of "blue "sky ^ ^ ' 

• • - ' " 

Togeth^ In. happlne^' • 

' T^^ land of enchantment *- , ^ - 

Of the Beautiful Mountain 

Here I stand 



* 



Ejown in the ditch that called hone 
vS^re the srog has settled dovm 
Pickll^ white trash, digging 'black' coal 

\ • , 

All day long in d^k moist earth 
Picking and pulling that hard black g?5ld 
^DlggL-^ ' black' gold , pic klng^ black gold 

I fill rS^ truck 'and 1 hs^^ it away 

And tak^ it to the pov?$r plaht 

Mother earth's coal won't let me nake a nlckle 

Even after I get it to the plant ^ ; 

• * * 

•I bend .my back till I thougl^t it broke 

Tryin' to^keep on thirikin* how 'much I can- make 

Wggins bl^ck gold, '^^pling black. gqXd. 



Frog' Poem. - ' ^ \ 

:f I ^eie 3 frog,, rd wif$K l^%s human. 

Lf I.weye*^ frog, Td wouid* c\\^nge bapk into a 
-VriAp*^S'"atid ri»^e happily ever after. 

^f^^w^re a frog,> I would be*at Navajo Dan;. V « 

T£ I we.re gi *frog\ I could live in a world of. my owm 
at ba'ptain-'Top Lake. ^ ' 

Irf 'I were a .frog, I would find out w^lat is under 
' the mud in the pond. ^ . ^ 

•'If I were a fn?g, I could' easily ^^own." ' , 

If I wefe^a frog,. I would sing till the pond dries ^ 

, 1 up. , . .-^ , \ 

\ * * ^ 
If I were.;^ frog,*' I could learn to jump clear^across 

\ Ithe plains i(i les^ than a nvinute and be able 

to* swinf across the ocean. ' » ^ 

If I were a 'frog ^ I could croak ztll night in front of 
^' -a beautiful, gi-rls house. ' . ' 

If I. were a frog, I wouJld>stay out of peoples .sight. 

. If I were a frcg, I would get in grouble, hop |awav 
from anybody,*' and *no one will ever .catch m|e. / ^ 



If I were a frd-g, I could' jusrt live under theVater 
^ . pcaceJpl-ly and look." at the 'people with my \ 
^ Jthird eye. * * ' 1*^ * * 



ERLC 



Descri^prf of a Cow Skull • \ : 
It is as white as the White H^ise. 

Tty2 urack resembles the present situation* in our government. 
I'ho ^yes are too Dig, bitf; can see npthing.* * 
The eaSrs are also go.ne. v • 
"TTiO brain cavity is crpty. 

7he n-i.e, fhe bral/i, and the eye? are forever gone; 
^ ihorefore, it can*t function the .way it; us^ to,. . ' ^ 
It r-^s^ ^ave gone horny four <5r five years ago. ' * • 

nil U.e pic^^os are hingLng on for dear existence. 
Ursless. it is treasured, it ra/ not last. 
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.Third Eye"-, 

Jhe third eye sees you while you sleep and sees 

what you've been up to.- 

My third eye, sees the gold of this universe. 

My 3rd eye 's'ets lul my 'good dreasis come true, 
\ and it foretells ray future. 

The third eye 'sees el-fectron flow .in a house wiring. 

The third eye sees all that 's. invisible to ,the other 
» two e)^es. ^ ' ' , 

The third ^yfe sees the infpossibles ,* * ^ * 

The third eye se^s np^tliing but red. 

The. third eye sees- nothing but a nose. 

The third ej^e ^ees beyond the universe. 

The third eye sees into the future.^ 

The third, eye sfe'eis what we're going to eat fof 

. lunch ' 
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f Colors-Places-Wi^hes * 
1/ jrfish I had a gr6en apple fr^ the planet Mars, # 
I wish I was a monkey witH a red face and a pink tail 

and lived in a jungle instead of a cage. 
I wish I was the yellow noom in outer space. 
I wish the green blackboard at Joadlena was orange. * ^ 

I wish all the^ people were purple at G^JLlup. 

y ' * * ' 

I wisn th^coal was gold at Black Mesa. ' , 

I 'Wish everybody was brown in the US^.* 

I wi^h*the ground color was gold on th? Navajo Reservation* 

I wish I was by blue LaKe Michigan* / / 

I wish this really were the land of Enchantment* '* 

where white is black and black is wKite. • * 
I wish they had orange mon^v and I cpiOld spend it in ' . -* 

.Albuquerque. W " . '* . 

I wish our reservation was all green." 
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POEM (EngUsh ve^s^i,on) \, . / 

Xindy V61f %^)^ something. Orte ilay you ruiv~t>ack and 
for,th,.p the areiia/ another day yo^/afe still. How 
zz^ I tell what ypM are ytrhinking,^ feeling? Please 
♦ ep^ak tb'm^''^ ■ 'Cowboys^ sometime hit yoti yit^ ro)>e« 
^ ; ?*^at must .be parnful. - I rida you on ^u\iny days*, 
^ when^the r'od^eo starts. Are you angry at Vowboys? 

^Do yQu febl pain'or delight? 
. .Kindy'iWolf^ .pleas;e speakf to me 
POEM;(Navrfjo vep«^ioii) , ' • 

Niich*! r.^'ii tsoh'hanidziih • 
^la'aji and'kzt'i* bi^i*"t'66 aZnd rtAnilwo* 2eh 
* KdiniTahda 6£ t'66 sfnfzi; ieh. 

Kaash 6f ^it'^egb shiZ' b^^ hdzin d6o baa' 

nits£n£kees£0££ d66 £in£n£2fnigi£ ' 

T*'44 shQ^di shich'^' hanid 2iih\ 

Akd2ii >ahda tX* 661 yee nidanLnit tsxis 20h 

Bik'e'esh^ch*£ijshi4 Zehy; 

Ko^ieizfligo oo'iaZgo naa'ah66hai baa 

rtida* diilda}igo shii nanildloosh Ze>i. , »1 

A}ca>ii Ish doc «n£l'din \da Jeh. • -i - * ; 

Bik'e^e d£n£niih daats'i ni2 y|*dt^^^}i d^jut's**!? ~ 

■N<>ch*L M^'ii tsoh, t'^ki shQ>9dl' jshich't'/hanidzilh* ,^ 
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i ' moTBing*, wh.eri I left, ay I'ittle 'daiightei: was S'till •'. 

asleep.. Sometisfes she gets up early,^ aijd .sometimes sj^.e gets 
|iip late, ^he 15. r^aliy 'growing , fast , an4 sh^ ijs.a year^-.arfd. If iv4 

months today. §he is ^.}iava^9, ciKe, blacki hair , .brovn eye?,., 
'.yappy smile, pretty," unafraid, Ipved, prc/,tected, snif rt;. and- 



, - My Wttle aaughter>*S^tiU^'.y sl^p, dtm, I'll sin|^. 

i ^i^g xixe Mc^ient son*gs^'^Dreatn ^Qpd ^dreams andi^grow straight. j| 

Thft sh^te,. sbft*doeSkin warm ybu. I'll druiiV f'^l'sing. I 

^ . ' *^ ' . . J * 

',$ing^the i^'cient son^s... 

^ • * ;f/ 

child^ be wise and brave,, and nayyou forever walk, ^ . 

ril dfum, I>11 sing* I sing the Ancient songs. Only the 

great spirit of the Universe .will understand the meaning 

of' my AnCjtent* sangV' ^ - ^-^^ ^ . 

• 'r ' • ^. ... 

\ T^e Ancient song has this, meaning, and»"this is, my^grand; 
ftftthei^^s song,, ^ '» . .1- ' . '* ^ * 



* ft I ft ft ft ' 



, ' • . . ^ ■ -^^ . 

(Towards the end, they were all writjli^vg. Not eyeryone,, 

'iffyety* week, and iiot^all on the same level. .What came 

wasn't^rear* literature, but ijt was,' aS' a body *o'f *w^rJc 

• from one class, ^among the 'best freshman writing I'd^ ^ 

-seeli, sinpl^ find stfsight and moving.^ Th^y Jjad.things 



Honest John's Seven Idol's Pawn- Shop 

--Luci Beach * / * 

1 ' * 

Yah-Tah-Hey Honest John* c ' . , 

;Nhere is Cherry-Tree'' .-n^ hiding ' 

While* you sle^e? j 

drea.'nins^ |of woodjen Indians unchaining \ 

dreading of wooden Iridians transforming J 

embarrassed smiles to hate-cold grins 

dreaming of Wooden Indians armed 

with your Reraini^^ons smashing 

your show case:^:^.ir.d your , 

on\y ticking T^riex * 

* dreaming of Kooy^en Indians craching 

ycur round nv^f>or reflecting 

. \ neon COINS '^nx3> leering 

at your loy^iy Ivory ^ 

Lady ' s portV^it 

dreaming' of /^Qoden Indians chaining 

your white-.^nkles and 

putting you. in a case 
- becoming k: i!eal bargain 

at$14.92 

pee -how quicjciy they pu^ 
• a sold sign' on your chest ^ 
and ship you back home^ to ^ . 
* Europe 

* dreaming cf5 Wooden .Indians 49'i^g 
*in their new*;? Newg^ghide Idol's 
ship with GENUIX'E 
CITY PAWN authentic zenith 
televisions 'and guaranteed Dow , 
Manufacture^'/trash bags 

YahrTah-Fi,ey Honest JohJi • ' 
Where is George Waahth^ton hiding - 
While' you sleep drekfnLng.pf 

•Wbodc)^ Indians 'Unchaining 

. , 1 ' i • • 



(This is the poem the ^trainees dramatized^ Next 
S.papers a.re in ressponsp to that experience)* , 
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FRIDAY ^ 



George Waphinton is not thinking this afternoon and 
Honest John doesn't care to listen to anyone j,.^. 

Moonshine isn't^^the answer 40 inflation all it.^does'is' 
inflate the mind for all^man kind. The silent^^Tian is * 
finally speaking from the bottom of hi^ heart, yet vi^ry 
little results come to us..i...We ddn'ft, care who we speak 
to, we don'jt care when, we speak, Ke ^^l.^ ^Rere and 

how we speak but somebody is svtre Wo^ listen ..... . 

What ^ubfect is on crur brainwash rainds,who are we feeding 

these brainwash to why? Are -we to believe tTiat all 

men ^r\^ created equally, then ve.^till see our superior..,. 

MEN WHO KNOWS ALL FOR, US. : Is he or is he not superior 

to usr 'Wh9 is consider superior ..... .why do we stress 

it? Mr., >Wrs.,Miss,' Sir! please Not here have we 

discovered any freedom ffom^^r and security only 

all the Natural resources w6^}dS^44appeal: will we under- 
stand who is* Superior to who. . . .". /TRrt'-iQj/e our country, 
the idiots came^and divided what vas not' rightfully hrs... 
If we don't shape'up he will strike again. ... this tiine 

to destroy our hopes and dreams for servival .**.where , 

is we gouc wrong*. .-education. ... traditional^-thiill^in'^, . . 
where? \ . * ^ ^ ' . . ' 

At th^ end \the BED always' get caught and the cover 
"Tjet jxpose THANX ' , •% 

ft ft ft 'ii * ft * . * * * • 

Honest John's SeJen Idol's Pawn Sh^p 
I think to dp an act on this poem we^really need to bi 
serious about whals ^happening. ^L(||s of us were just^goof- 
ing around. Maybe i\ would be really g^ if it ^as |iven 
time to get all the abaropri^ate things tolplay these acts 
oiit.' .^hen corap to thlnl|L of lit m^t of all ^^ading post a/e 
this area are related Ito Honfest JohnJs Pawn shop,. Even 
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though bOTiQ trading p(x^ts"clo^ ' t, have wooden Indians chain^,^ 
they are probably /i>st as bad as ^him. TI\ey want money, 
be greed). For m^stance, for ru^§.', WhVn they buy the rug ^ 
from an ;ndivi2ual they paid only a'thir(^of what the rug i^?:^^ 
really worth., The»n sell it to s.omebody else for more. This'^ 
is proba^l^ the same* for jewelries too. I hope thfe^, mean-., . 
Ing the t>radf rs end up with the dream that Honest John drea,m- , 
ed. Maybe it, w^ill make them realize what they Were greedy ^ 
about aifd hopefully to corri^ct themselves. 

, I . ■ ■ . 

As*I stft her^ at/my desk after our plS^ of "Honest John's 
Seven Idol's Pav^ Shop.' . 
I listene.1 to the wind blowing not hard ^but gently and the* 
sound of it m^es me thjink cjf "thg. ocean waves. 
All of a suddeX.1 ^.tarted imagining that I was\ii alone in 
this ver.y' classroom* and I thout it was 60 years later from* 
today. - ' * \ • , * • 

I was an mid maid, t\e classroom Was just abandon or deserted, 
everybody^ gone But where. • T was^ allV.alone, it sieem* that I ^ 
was tiie olily person here at^ Sanos-teeA 

I i>at h^re Wi^ndering where every bodyi had gone-»-our diss* 
•room bare/ w.inUows all.bVoken, holes In roof, paint so dull 
and the* f Irpr^ 1 1 le!s all gone. I ^sat llere iiifigining the play 
we^,"did of '/Hone 5 John" — I *cpuldn ' t peli^Ve' myseTf quiet, . 
sli^ghtly \^hy an*] beiniglin t^e acts o£l4-^play^. . \ ' 
This' IS the first time^I ever t!;ied a^^ing out a pla-y- -wished 
did i^ irv hij^h- schoo-1'. 



It was wcnJerfui to dream back to the 
classrpcr «r.- the wonderful expei|ience 
play.' Tt seejs liMj I w{is tfie on^y pe 
made a big deal out pf it.^ It wak fanti 



y$ I 've been in this 
had it) acting out a 
n doijig it and I had 
tic, and it seem like 
To, 



it was put on fil^m ^irip ,knd pictures cafce out perfect 
as I imagine^, it was allr^alistjce .thing fo^ me 
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MATERIALS. PRODUCED BY\ FOURTH 'GRADERS io3 



AX TOADLEnV 



•I us«d to\be a funny man, bat nqw \ am \iyot /funny. ' 

I used, to^'laugh/ btit now I am lalughing. . ..{^ 

I us^d io.\ook,/but now'I^.am not\ looking^ '\ 

1 used to ,be a 'bad, boy,, but now ^ am a goatjboy. \ 

I wishvl w^re ^ cow,^ so I tpuld rinR Fil^is & donkey. 

I "W^^^h I were a i?an, so, I dan iralk like a don^Jcey* 

I Wish I »were a: horse, so;^ A'can ^dxink iikft, a donkey. 

wji^h l^were ar' girl, s)d ! tan ^i^i^v like a donkey. 

l^wf%h«f *ere 'old, so. I ^canUfighx HLke ^ ^ohkeV. 

^ *^1ilik^ ^ so I cdh, eat. like a donkey. 

^'>'^^^W'^^J^ a.lady, so I dkn kick' 1 ike^ a ^nkey .> * 

•I used to be deedishlah, . but'Uriow I a/U yitShaal . . - 
• I used to. be- dinish'ii', ;b^ty)o,w'l ara,iloi diriish'ii', 
I ysed to be be na *asho* il a but now J am ,g.5li2hii . 
I^,used t;o be k ee't ish'djeehi buf^ r^pv am asts^eel. 
I used to be na' ash * koo but 'now/ff ^ ash hosh.^ ^ 
I used tt) be naj'ash' o but i;iovf ,am gollzhii.'*r 
I* used to bp k'ee* tish' dleeh,, butjnow I am a§t;sXeel* 
I u&ed- toibe tsin baaK yish'nah, bu\t now^I am'^hadadziil haa^l, 
I used tp be'.yishtdl, but now I am '•'^• •^ « 
I uspd-.to^ be n,i5h*ah, .bu't jiow* I am 
I used to be Shi woo'hanid. sa,' but 
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If I weife red appic^ I y.'oi!i.ld take the \lioa 

I used to b'e a monster, but now I a^j a girV 
I u'se4 to be a- ^ree, ' but 'noi^ Tarn a moftk;ey 
I. used xa b(y' a ship b^it«Kkw I .'am. a* water 
'I used tp b^ a cat but noAj am«a dog\^ 
' I used to be an applV but ^ow I ara green 

'sj< fubble ^ a* balloon^i^hen \t i)lows away. \ 

* If I were a fubble, ^I^oiiM^blow away. 

Jf I- were a fubbfe', I wojl^^ 

If I RerV a fubble, I woffrd^^play^ 

If I were a stipper,' I wo^ra*^s.tick. 

If I were a| stipper, I ii^ouid play 

If I were alstipper, I Hould dance. 

' If I wrea'glug, I would dance around. 

.If I wei^eS^ glt^g, I Would run-$,low. 
If were a glug, I would jump around. 

If I were ^ glug, I would^play afound., 

I wish I were a black monster. 
1 wish 1 were a bluebird., * ' ', 

I wish I were a.brot^ monkey, 
wish t\t£re a bluelbbok^ 
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I used' xo say 
I used to be "f 



I say no. 



*X.o,_jbe a dlbV-but now 



y,; but nfow l aa ma-d/^. 



I am aji aleed. 
I am ^sad,. . J 
say yes. 



{ 



I us^'d to be^'Trri^/'but 
I i^sed i6 s^ay now, but ho] 

used to play, but np* stud/. 
4l used to bje* macKx^t now I am happy, 
I used •to b 

I used tb be'a gah, but/npw 1 am 'ari.,askii".* , 

.1 cise^ tb be a'' dog, ^but rix)w I am a girl. ' 

" \ used t.o say now, but riow i say yes...' . , 

l\used t6 be jt bee',e^ldoohibut now I am ateeji. ' ( 

l\uscd to' b.e a lii but now I am at^ed. ^ • 

* ' I used 'to be i baby but now I am a boy. 

/ * 
I ysed^to/5e silly but now ^ ^- s_-r-^ 

gasRii but novAt^T'am an askii. 
now 



t used )j:o/ 
I ujed 
I used' 



iily, 

^leeph'aa'i but now i am a'sikash 



\ 



i usod t\ 



but 



. , , 

I u§ed ti#be a bog b,ut now I'm a boy. 



I *used tq.t 

I US£id 



L*ii\ Jbyt now I am^ashkii. 



b4 ro^gi but, now "I am ashkii. 



I like to be^Qii'. because I like toleat gjras^, The hastoi 

mad at $a;\ii » i ' . \ * { 

^ Long ago the bilagaana c^me* They hadl lii toj rid;^ with. 
*Naa.kai came tqo. fh^y had big round hkts. Hkstoi ahd .s-aanii 
gtft aw^y from bilagaana and Naakai. tie/ had Mbole too, and 
. ^ lady cows. • . " ^ \ ' 

IvouldJik'e to ^b,e, a ^lii** because I liTce to.eat gra^s. Long 
ago* the Sanii alwayf^hif pe4 me . The hastoi were no goo«< 
The men alwi^ys .Sc^ doola. ♦Vhey always sit under the ch'oosh* 
Because they want* sorn^ shade,. 

-W-r • (\ 



IQH 



Once there was a hastoi and sariii and tlhey. were riding a ^ 
wagon and the lii* -were ruhnii^g fast. \ 
Long ago galishii ran away. The s»anii got, raa'd.. Then the 
^iast9i came. He 'Sraid to the tli^i, he said, I will call 
lii'. Then lii' fight with hastoi. * ^ i 

Long ago I saw the lii 'and the wagon. The man riding a lii' 
tfnd a golichii walk by the lii'. The lii' ran ^away. 



What is an Anthropologist? ' ^* 

.An anthropologist is a scie'nce;^ 
M anthropologist? I think\Lt is a ^og, ^ 
An anthropologist is a duck/ 
•An anthropalogist is an' el,ephant I 
An anthroj^^gist is *a little insect; 



• an 



chro{>Dlogists rfean^ a little man. 



jish f^were 'a purple m^Hg^tcr so I can eat up all the green 
,1 cKlldren, " . 5> 

I wish I were black dog. . ' 
I wish* I were red cow^ 5 
I wish I wete black monkey so I could eat blue banana,- • 
I wish ^,were white sheep so I can't be found while it's snowing 



My third 
My ^thiril 
My third 
,My thirdT 



'I used 

'T use| 

*I us^l 

jjl used 

fubblle 
A- futl^le 
A fulble 




eye ;Sees 6RA. 



sees monster on the mountain/ * 
sees dinosaur on the top of your head, 
tiggest, biggest building^^n the ^tar. 



sad but jioV happy , 
^ti^be tree bbt novota ' monkey . 
scratch but nov^ I tickle 



baby bij 



is a ball 
is a bubb 




tall 



d f Icrated -away^, 
e gum .that we chew. 



' were a frog I 

were a -frog I 

.'were a f J-og I would .and play and sl^ep on the rocF 

'I U9ea|K' work, but now !> am reading 
O I'^o be stjly, but' now I am s'ad 

ERIC . .V 



would jump itp and down .and run on the Water , 
would eat and swim ayid swallow on the tree. 



1U9 



■"he third 
^''ne third 
■;.e third 
The third 
The tjiird 
*Th« third 
The third 
The third 



eve sees 

eye sees 

eye sees 

eve sees 

e>'p sees* 

^jf^ sees 

eye sees 

eve sees 



ohly a big giant, 
only a dinosaur, 
only a big snake, 
only a brown horse, 
only leverything black. 
only[a gorilla. 
only\big, black, 
only ^ red sun. 



a dog, I would, eat meat. 

an orange, ueople^ will feat me. .- s 

a i^urple banana, \he monkeys would turn purp|le. 
a red apple, "the people «will eat ^e. 
an 'apple, I would stay in the tree, 

ike tc be a mouse so I\ could eat cheese, 
rkt' to be a frog so I .\:oul^ sleep in the watei 



(color- fru: 
If I were 
If I wc'pre 
I f, I were 
If. I wepe 
If I were 

¥ 

I woul^ 111 

I would 111.- wv. ^ -- ^ . ^ 1 ^ 

I would li>e to be a globe so I\can^e everywhere at ojie time, 

I u'sed to sting like an\ant. 

I used to run like a moiisp. • J u- ^ ^ \ 

I used to be a dog -and hVint like a -bear but now I am d big coW. jj 

i used to jump like a rabbit; now I am a^desk/ j . 

I an: anoa* who likes' to nagha eat a dog, 
I am tieesii* vho l;kes to aga wantjto go hunt, 
I am izid'who likes to che*/ a^naagelha* 



If 
If 

. If 
If 
If 



I were 
L were 
I Vere 
I were 
I were 
If^I Were 
If I were 




pper,; I would cl^imb 



.^.^y^.^ * fubble and gizzard. \ 

ibie. I woijj'd fly tio "g^Lzzard and run tb stipper. 
lizard, I would cook over the 'fubble. and stipper,! 
tuouu/l could jump on the gizzard and run ov^r stipper 
a sti'ppei; I could- fubble crawl on the gizzard Sloor, 
a ci::ard, I could fly stipper in the fiibble si 
a fj:>ble candy I coul^ti let stipper lick gizzarc 
gizzard I could stijDper tY\c candy, 

stipper, I« would flV fubble and pi-, o--- j 

gizzard, I would ru|i and fubble in the sky and stipper 

tr»j IfAoocis .. ; . . . j ' j 

v^ereWa fuhble, I would eat\an'd gizzard up m the mud and 
stipper kO.-er the fubble and fall into the jiot water. 



Ke 



If I 

If I ...... _ 

If 1 w^r^ll a 
tin 



I Wish I was a go lizhii. I woild ^swim in the wat^r.^^ 



I wishil vos^a seigo. I would 
I/wishTwas a kin. I K^uld li 



am a 



•.I'dsed tc "isjUjil ^^^^ ^ 

.If used to put now* I an a seigo . 



ike to p^ay, 
ce 'to run. 




ijlQ 



/ 



ch'ah ch*il ayoogV 
cheeh bilfd liken, 
dee ajileeh leeth \. • 

ya el noodooz \ k 

aweeg* . * ... 

I£ I was an astronomy , would work in the dorms, 
ft * ft ft^'^ft'* ft ft ft 

I wish I were a be*e Idooh;- I would play all day, 
I wish I were a golizhiiso; I would do something. 
I used to kin, but now I am raa^. 
I used to chat but now I am seigo . 

a jileeh chii noodooz 
ayoogOk leezh awee ei likans 
bilid dee cheeh ya'chah. 

*If I was an anthropologist, I would work in the store, 
ft. .ft ft/%'ft ft ft * ft * 

I wish I/was kin because I like to walk. ^ 

I wish 1 was chal because I like to ride horses. 

I wish 1 Has bee'eldooh because I like to herd sheeps. 

I used to. >e a la* iish but now I am a seigo . 
I used* tp -be a gaagi but now I am a t'lis . 

Bilid deV ei ch'il ya ayoogo leezh chah.' 
Awee a jileeh noodooz eh'eeh ilikan. ' 

If 1 was an astronomy. I wouhd work in' the store. 

ft ft ^ ft ft ft I ft^ * ftc ft . 4 

* » -^^ 

I wish I was ch"* at because I like to rid6 horses, 
I wish r^*as t'iis because I would walk.. * 
I wish I was/ la^jish^so I could hang from a tree.. 
I wish I was aghaal jso I^could eat ^lass. 

I used to be a aghaal but now I am a seigo . 
I used to be a bee .clflooh but nowIam"^chat. 

• . i - , 

Bilid ckeeh ei vji nood66z. ^\ 
Awee iydogo tiym ajileeh. 
Ch'ah deV ch'i/ teezh.f *. ^ ' 

If I was an Presbytqr/an, I \^^ild work m store. 

ft ft ft ft ft * * * 
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I wish I were a agh^al. I would wal'k. . 
*I wisti 'I wer^ a ch'at: I would talk, 
' . I wish I'were a seigo. .1 would sirfg, 

wish I were a bee'pldooh, I would go home. 

I used to be a t'iis, but now I an kin,\, 
I used to be a bee el^ooh but now I am l^ajish. 



IVa dee bilid liUn. 
VAwee.teezh ei noofdoo:j 
fch'ah chil ayoogdi / 
th'eeh a ileetr^. 

If I was an phy-sician. I would work in th^ t^n, 

I .used to* see/ / . \ ^\ 
But now ipy eyveM islshut, 

I used to go|»JioiD^^u^ now I am at school. 

I used to go Fanai4^tpn, But how I don't wa^^t to'*go, 

'I used to jump like a. turtle, But 
now I am butterfly. ' 

I am a azid , 
Who like to a.ya. But now 
I cra:y;. 




1 



am a 3 aa. 'WHt) lice to 



nagna. But now } am 

I am a bi d Who ike 
de^sii But now II 

I 4am a anaa* Who 
But now I am rock. 

.1 . ' . 



young, 
to 

, door, 

^V^^ke^ to aya 



* 



\ 



I wish I was ch*ah. 
I wish I was a gah. 
I I wish I was a tse. 

i** ** I • ' • 

\If I .were a cat I wOuld play' all day. 

[f.I were a medicineman, I would dance all night. 
Jf I >ere a cow 1 would eafall day. 

tX'l vere. a big wheel I would caught all the fish. 

; we/G a'wizajrd. I would hate th^^cople. 
Vj^:ar4./'is an a!n. 



ft/:ar<i^.as an arr-w. , . / . • 

*!t car: still iQcd form people. ^^ v 

ERIC' .'" , • ' ^^f ' : ■ 



^Wee' noodooz ' 
;;Sbiaa isl nice to ae, 
'•I^tdog is. likan. • , 
Awee' is'i SBlall, 

I;>*wish I was a car so people can ride ne. 
I wish I .was a, gah I would run. 
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I wish I was a clildi. 
. I wis^i I was a stone. ; « 
\ ,wish I was a gah." 

I used to Be bad boy. But now I am a gobd boy. 

If I were dibe ya'^zhi I would drink milk. » 
rf I were a magyi I would 'eat fish. ' 
hot bananas. I. were a pfg I, would jcat 
lizard. I wish I was a hotdpg with chili 
*people^can eat me.. I used to drink'milk, 
but Kow I drink coflee. ■ ^ 

If I were a yi2^rd I would eat 
' rizard'. If *I "Vere' a wizard I would 
. eat dog- and lion^ Wizard ii a giant^ 



so 



It can» eait cars and home, ^too. 



My shjLrt is noodooz.^ The candy 
1^ likan. Shima has an^^aweejat , ' ' 
home. I If' I "were a fox*, "the 

peopl^ c^n kill me. ' ^/ , • 

I used to. eat candy but now I have a , > ' 

» stomach ache. , ' * . • 

I used to play, but now I am ti^ed of being a kid. 
I uspd to like schpol, but now I have spring fever., 

I used to hot e^t all my food, but noy I eat 'like a 'horse. 



I am a anak* who likes to deesu 

hx^t now I am a* stupiti." 

I ajT a'abid. Who likes to aya 

but now I. am 'a forg. 

I am a azid who likes td naag^a 

bilfnow I am a brid. *. ' . 

I'^'ani' a anaa' Wh6 likes to*' » 

deesu I* am a dummy. * ' 



\ 
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•olldwing are 



e STUDENT EVALUATIONS for English 102^ 



DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 



COU ^ S F Fnglisl^ 102 ^ 



• SECTlbN ^ ► 



•TEACWPR Par '^r>irh 



EVALUATION FORM-SPRING 19^^4 



DIRhL:K^.>.S,. The basic measuVe for evaluation .used on this 
forni-is :.^V stdnljard academic grade schc^ne.^ Please circle 
a lettct aitcr 1 and 2 and write whatever cbmments on the • 
teacher and the course you v?ish to offer in ad<^ition. 

1. Evaluate the teacher: B C D F 

Cements: ' . " 

SCipcrb. and very concern, ^ust the t/pe we need^* 

to incre.dse- oOr writing skills. * *-r- /'j - v\ 



2» evaluate the^aourse: (AlB C. D F . 

Connont j> : » • ^ ^ . 



X ' , need for the Fa,tur<S^j:eae>$l Training participants 

' . ■ rort^ of thi$.:TRnEI)OM»^^itii^ thiey/cduld use thTs , 
. :vp<? oi approach to teaching ^^^ng^age understanding- 
___9^.. . ' '^'?r)v;;*ooci for us a r/d- a gb^d^exptipience*. ' \ 

.'ERIC,,; ,...„; V ''iil-V,.,,^ 



DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH' 1 . ^1 



COURS E English 102 SBCTION_ 
TEACHER Pat Smith ' 



EVALUATION FORM-SPRING 1^74, 

DIRECTIONS: The basic -measure for €^valuation used on this*/ 
fcr:n is thfe stanJiitd arpademio grade scheme. Please, circle 
a letter after 1 and Z^andd write whatever coinrtients on the 
teacher and the course yo&'wish'^to offer in addition. 



•1. Evaluate the tearcher :f A/ B C -D' E 



Comments: ■ ' • 



'\ I'll say she really dad a good job. t 



2. Evaluate the course; ^ CDF 

I Comments: • \ 

.With this course we really learned a great deal< 
We ^eyen' went to really ^expressing ours.elves in 
writing* True feelings*. 



, X X O • 4 
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DEPARTMENT 0^ ENG.I^lsH ^. . , . 



-f 112 , 



T5ACHE? Pat Smi-tb 



SECTION 



EVALUATION F0RiM7SPRING 197.4 ' 



• DIRECTIO.^^S: The basic measure fbr evaluation used on fhis 
formvis the. standzird academic gj^ade scheme, ^Please circle 
a letter after 1, r.^id 2 and writ^, ' 
teacher and tfie course you wish" 



Ev'aluate the teacher:- A (j> 



whatever commcT^ts^' on^t^he 
to -offer' in add'^tion^ T 



Comments: 



*2. ^Jv2^1*uate^i*^ j.cqijt;^:^ ^ 



Corv:ientS4 



I enjoyed vriting very' much .and fee} that it was ^ 
^Aod for 'me. I* / *^ • _ ' . 



good for'rve 



m 6- 
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'DEPARTOEM'T OF ENGLISH 

\ . • .' ' ' • , 



TEACHE 




, . ' BVALUATION FQKM- SPRING '1974 ■ * ' 



, 'DIRECTibNS: ..The. basic neasure for evaluation used /<wi ithis 
'.'form is t!ft# standa-Vd academic gradfe scheme* PLoase .cjircle 
a letter-. After T anS 2 and, write^ what cveir CQimnents on, tbe 
* teacher and the course you wis?h to ojTfcr in addition. 



1.' Eval,uate tthe teacher: A C^, D F. 
. -vv ' ' Comments: ' " ' ' • ». . ^ 



. N 



2 • Evaluate, the course : A ^ . t ' Jt) -F/'. / ■ . " 
Comn^nts-i ' ^."^ * ' > 
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', DEPARTMFuNT OF ENGLISH*; . . 11*. 



/ EVALUATION FORM-SPRING ]r^<M\ 

. DIRECWNS: Tl« feh^xb'.ni^asyr^ for evaluation 

foria is the standard ?«<vtemic Wrade scheme. P^^^^^"^^!;^ 
- a letter a^cr 1 and 2 and wr'Ae whatever commerics on the 
, t-eacK'e-r .and thc^,,c<5urSe you VisYtb offer, in addition. ^ 

.1/ Evaluate the. teacher :(a; B C D F ■ ^ 

/ • Common ts4- 

'.;Ky ; ve^y nieaningful course--well prepared by teacher. 



•^"^2.V F.valiiatc the course/ (a) B. .C, D F 



Comnfnts : ' ' i\ 

I have a better Wdeystdrtding -of poems and compositions- 



0- 




DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
COURSE English 162 
THATCHER Pat SmithT - ^ 



GLISH ^ 11$ 
SECTION ^> J 



EVALUATION PORH-SPRING 1974 

• • > "* * » ^ 

DIRECTIONS^ thfe basic measure for fevaluatian used on this * 
form is 'the standard academic grade scheme. Please circle 
•a letpter 'a*fter 1 and 2 and write- whatever comments on the 
teacher and the course you. wish to offer in addition. 



e the teachet;(A),B C.j D- F 
Comments :- 



Sihe was very enthusiastic and she really got around 
and toade us do what she wahted us to* Her cla.ss' was 
veTy op.ened and you say >Wt you feel. , It w^is v.ery" 
interes'ting class for rfe andt^I think I go.t alot diit 
of her class^. * ' \s, • '^-^ ' 1 - 



Evaluiltd the course: A (b) (J *D F; 
CommentsV 



I ea^JoVydt Her classlvery muchV The things I did for 
her IgoV.me td*b'e moi<i responsive and I learned the ^ 
thtrigs. s^e did*with\the class — to where I could use . 
an) do the same thin* she did with .us when I become , 
a ^Aacher soneday. ' ^ ' 
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COURSE English 102 



SECTION 



' TEACHER Pat Snith 
r . 



EVALUATIOJ^ypO^-SPRINO 1^74 . ; 

• DII^ECTIOas^: The basibJncfsure for evaluation used on this 
forVn IS the stanJard^aA^^ic grade *scfteme . Pl,ease circle 
a letter after 1 and ivf^ write whatever comments, on the 
teaqhcr and the cdurs'e you wish to offeT,in addition. . 



1. Evaluate tfie teacher: 0B C-D\F ' . . 

•Conimeats:' - ' - * y ' . 

• » . * # 

* , Everyone seemed, to have/enjbyed her classes and in^ 
^f^ct^ wrote excellent' papers; Int«Te3.ting teacher.^s 



v..' 



-.'H •//•■ \ si-.-.-K v.-, -.■••■...v, , I 

■■' - I /..''T'" ' •/ ' x^'-'- i 

•'. , , ■'-yZv.r.^Eval^uaWthe course: (jAj/B;-. G,D ^-f . y ■, j 



;* Coiin^nts: , j • / /'^r'*.^' 

* ' Enjoyed the classroom dtscussiorvs and f 'likcd.;;^^ write 
50 that the time gave me the opportunity^ to write about 
,^nything.I want without being pr.e^sur^ed.' • " ^ 
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TEACHEfe Pat Smitji 



^VALUATION FORM-SPRING 1974 

DIRECTIONS; The ba-sic measure for evaluation u^d on tins 
*>rorni is the s*taadarJ academic grade scheme, P'lease circle 

a letter af^er'l and 2 and write whatever cx)mments on the 
• teacher and ^ the course you^ wish* to offer in addition. 



^ 1. Evaluate the teacher ;(Ay B C Q E 



, Comments: . * • > ^ 

1*11 say Pat is a Really g'dod teacher ani 1 really 
, : enjoyed her class ' - 



4)^ 



2, Evaluate the course: A (T) C D' F 
Commerits ; ' 

,\ . _ • - ■ _ . 

In this class I got an idea about writing poens and 
how children would write their own poems to(^ I 
thought this, was very good idea-*where children* write 
their own poeros*-where children would do sqpieNh inking. 
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cop RSS / Hngli:>h 10^ 



SECTION 



TEACHE R Pat Srnith 



EVALUATION FOllM- SPRING 1974 



DiRECTIO:iSr The ba,.c -asure for_^evaluation^useJ^oj^ 

jrtl the. 



form IS the standard academic grade scheme. Vlease 
a letter ,itc.r 1 and 2 arxd W'"^ ^°^S^fJ . 

teacher and the course y6u\hsh to- offer in additioi 



1. sEvaliiitie ,the |teac|(>r-.(Ay B Q D 
Comment'^: \ 



Th<t teacher, is. oijen, concern and understanding. Just, 
reat te,?cher. * * , 




* H 2,; Evaluate fhc^^^ourse:. B . CV D. . F V 

i MiWe Vas weVi^ presetitedi tt has Veajly improved my 
' ' 'W^itJIig ;5kal.ls.p}us many{ ot1\ei^,jithrngs. 



■7 
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\ COURS E English 102 



JTEACHE R 'Pat Smith 



' SECTION^^ 



- — f- 



/ . E^^LUATION FORM-SPRING 1974 , 

PIRECTIONS:* The basic Measure for evaluation usfed on this 
form IS the standard academic grade schem^. Please ^ircle 
a letter after 1 and 2 and write whatever comments on the 
teacher and the course you wish to offer in addition. 



1. Evaluate the- teacher: A. D ^ 

r 



A ieally enjoyed her cl-a^s and I think I gotN^ lot 
' out of it. She gets interest across to students and 
her teaching is very clear and ^understanding . And 
hertclasi is on«,'.of which I really enjoyed thjju-out 
' 'the semester. 



•'i ' I 



Z 



2. Evaluate the courstf: A (V) C F , •.' , 

' Comnents : , ^ 0 

It has reklly' refreshened my writing since high school, 
and on to- that T've gotten Some more dut of it.» It 
has also' ili^terest in very much writing. 



i 
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